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THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


I. The production since the discovery of America. Tl. The pro- 
duction in the Nineteenth century to the year 1848. IIL. The 
production since the discovery of gold in California. IV. The 
present annual production in all countries. V. Annual report of 
the General Land Office, U. S. VI. Special report of Mr. J. 
Ross Browne. VII. Special report of Mr. James W. Tay.or. 


Amone the important questions of the day, few are more so than 
that of the past and present production of gold and silver through- 
out the world. This subject was as fully investigated by Baron 
Hvmsotpt as the circumstances of his day would permit. Mr. 
Witiiam Jacos gave close attention to the details, the results of 
which were given in an octavo volume issued in the year 1832, 
Since the discovery of gold in California and Australia the question 
has assumed increased importance, and has been debated by Mr. 
Cuevatier, Mr. McCuttocu, and Mr. Newmarcu. The critical 
investigation by Mr. N. led to the publication of his views in the 
Journal of the (London) Statistical Society. These results were 
condensed for and published inthe Bankers’ MaGazrne of the years 
1862-1868. 


It is well established by these writers that the production of 
16 
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both metals since the days of Columbus to the year 1804 (312 
years), was about. . 


From the year 1804 to the year 1848... 
From the year 1848 to the year 1867, inclusive..... 


os ewee 


veeeeeeeee+$ 6,192,430,000 
2,108,256,000 
34466,140,000 


A gtand total in 376 years....-...+¢...++++ 11,766,826,000 


Mr. J. Ross Browne's estimate for 374 years .... 


10,997,000,000 


Estimates of the production of gold and silver from the year 
1492 to the commencement of the year 1868, in America, Europe, 


Asia, Australia, New Zealand and portions of Africa. 


209, Land Office Report.) 


Yéars. 
1492 to 1204 


¥804 to 1848 . 
31848 to 1868 . 


E SOIR. oo cae 


1492 to 1804 


1804 to 1848 .- 
I848 to 1868 . 


Silver...... 
Gold..<e....¢ 


America. 


- $1,348,500,000 . 
447,074,430 . 
1,265,080,000 . 


$ 3,060,654,430 


- $ 4,163,530,000 . 
1,077,981,674 . 
805,560,000 . 


« $6,047,071,674 


3,060,654,430 


GOLD. 
Europe and 


Asiatic Russia. 
$ 388,800,000 . 
437,400,000 . 
240,000,000 . 


$ 1,166,200,000 


SILVER, 


$ 597,400,000 
1,166, 200,000 


$ 291,600,000 . 
145,800,000 . 
160,000,000 . 


~ 
(See page 


Australia, 
New Zealand. Totals. 
pewesigawnsea . $ 1,737,300,000 
$84,474,430 


$ 890,000,000 . 2,495,080,000 


$ 890,000,000 $ 5,116,854,430 


. $4, 
1 


? 


€ 


$ 5,500,009 
890,900,000 


$ 6,649,971,674 
5,116,854,430 


—_——. 


 $ 9,107,726,104 $1,763,600,000 


Totals..... $895,500,000 $ 31,766,826,104 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION, 


Gold. 
$5,568,269 . 
20,101,692 
124,754,000 


ANNUAL 
Total. 

$ 19,847,531 

47,914,911 

173,307,000 


Silver. 
$ 14,279,262 
27,813,219 
48,553,000 


Years. 
1492 to 1804 


1804 to 1848 
1848 to 1868 


312 years. 
44 “ 


* * . 


$ 31,294,746 


1492 to 1868 376 years . $13,608,650 $ 17,686,090 

From which it appears that, from the discoveries of Cotumnus to 
the opening of the present century, the average annual production 
of gold throughout the world was $5,568,269; silver, $14,279,262 ; 
both metals, $19,847,531, or in the proportion of 28 per cent. in 
gold and 72 per cent. in silver. 

From the year 1804 to the discovery of gold in California in 1848, 
the average annual production was, in gold, $20,101,692 ; in silver, 
$27,813,219; in both metals, $47,914,911; or in the proportion of 
42 per cent. in gold, and 58 per cent. in silver. From the year 1848 
to the end of the year 1867, say twenty years, the average annual 


product was, in gold, $124,754,000 ; in silver, $48,553,000; and ip 
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both metals, $173,307,000; or in the proportion of 72 per cent. in 
gold and 28 per cent. in silver. 


According to the same data the average annual production of gold 
since the discoveries of CoLumnus to this period has been $13,608,650 
in gold, and $17,686,090 in silver; or an excess of over $4,000,000 in 
the latter. The annual production of gold in the nineteenth century 
has increased from five millions to twenty millions, and is at present 
over 124 millions. The production of silver has trebled in the same 
time. 


IV.—THE PRESENT ANNUAL SUPPLY. 


Various estimates, and widely apart, are made of the present 
annual supply of gold and silver throughout the world. They are 
wide apart because it is difficult to obtain, in the numerous mining 
regions, reliable data as to their production. According to the re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, under date 
of October 15, 1867 (page 210), the production is, in gold, $138,- 
700,000, and in silver, $69,778,000, making together, $208,478,000. 

According to the report of Mr. James W. Tayzor, in his special 
report to the Treasury, under date of May 2, 1868 (page 27), this 
annual product is $225,000,000. 

Neither estimate can be verified or established, hence we must be 
in doubt as to the gross product of the world as to the precious 
metals, and we must likewise remain in doubt as to the quantities 
consumed in the arts and manufactures, variously estimated at 
twenty to twenty-five millions per annum. 


The two estimates of production above named are as follows :— 


From the Annual Report of the General Land Office, October, 
1867. 
Sources. Gold. Silver. Totals. 


ROTOR, tian 008 6000000 $74,700,000 .... $60,578,000 .... $ 135,278,000 
Europe 2,000,000 .... 8,000,000 .... 10,000,000 

15,000,000 .... 1,000,000 .... 16,000,000 
Australia and New Zealand 47,000,000 .... 200,000 ... 47,200,000 


Totals, 1867 $ 138,700,000 $ 69,778,000 $ 208,478,000 


From the Special Report of Jamnms W. Taytor, May 2, 186% 


Sources. Gold. Silver. Totals. 
United States........... $60,000,000 .... $15,000,000 .... $75,000,000 
Mexico and S. America... 5,000,000 .. 35,000,000 ... 40,000,000 
Australia 60,000,000... 1,000,000 ... 61,000,000 
British America 5,000,000 .... 500,000 ... 5,500,000 
Russia 15,000.000 .. 1,500,000 .... 16,500,000 

25,000,000 .... 2,000,000 .... 27,000,000 


$ 170,000,000 $ 55,000,000 $ 225,000 000 
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A third estimates is as follows, by Professor Witutam P. Biaxr, 


Approximate statement of the value of the total annual production 
of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world, during 
the year 1867. 


[This table is extracted by permission from the unpublished 
report of Prof. Wm. P. BLakr, upon the “ Production of the Pre- 
cious Metals,” from the data obtained at the Paris Universal Expo- 
sition. It is the result of extended investigation of the most recent 
statistics from all parts of the world, and although not yet com- 
plete, presents approximately, in round numbers, the value of the 
gold and silver production of the world. ] 


Country. Value. 


United States $ 72,000,000 
British Possessions (estimated for 1867).............. 3,000,000 
Mexico (estimate) 10,000,000 
Central and South America (estimated in part)........ 10,000,000 

Australia, including New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland............. (ibnGVEREdeceb cee nese 33,200,000 
New Zealand (estimated for 1867) 6,000,000 
15,200,000 

France, Austria, Saxony, Spain, Italy, Great Britain, 
Norway and Sweden 10,600,000 

Borneo and the East Indies, China, Japan, and Cen- 
tral Asia (estimated) 10,000,000 
Africa (estimated) 1,000,000 


. 8 171,000,000 


V.—THE SUPPLY SINCE THE OPENING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the special report of Mr. J. Ross Brownx he estimates the total 
production since 1492, as $10,997,000,000, viz. :— 


Stock of gold and silver coin on hand in 1492....... $ 170,000,000 
Production from 1492 to 1600 690,000,000 
_ of the Seventeenth Century............. 1,687,000,000 
- of the Eighteenth Century.... 4,000,000,000 
First Quarter of the Nineteenth Century........... 750,000,000 
Second “ ‘és rs ° 1,200,000,000 


From the year 1851 to the year 1866........ 2,500,000,000 


—_——- 


Total supply in 374 years..............++ $10,997,000,000 
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Deduct :— 


Used in the Arts, and exported to Asia from 1492 to 

the vear 1600 $ 210,000,000 
Used in the Arts, and exported to Asia in the Seven- 

teenth Century 850,000,000 
Exported to Asia inthe Eighteenth Century. $ 400,000,000 
Used in the Arts = " 800,000,000 
Wear and loss x 600,000,000 1,800,000,000 
Exported to Asia from 1800 to 1850.... 300,000,000 
Used in the Arts si _ 550,000,000 
Wear and loss - 375,000,000 1,225,000,000 
Exported to Asia from 1850 to 1866 800,000,000 shied 
Used in the Arts - 500,000,000 
Wear and loss = 250,000,000 1,750,000.000 


Total consumption and loss in 374 years, gold and 


$ 5,835,000,000 
Balance on hand in Europe, United States, &.... 5,162,000,000 


Total supply according to $10,997,000,000 

. ° 11,766,826,000 
A difference of about 7 per cent. only, which is not a wide difference 
when we consider the aggregates. 


THE RELATIVE SUPPLY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The changes in the relative proportions in the supply of gold 
and silver, at the several periods named, are remarkable, viz. :—from 
the year 1492 to 1804, the supply of gold was about 28 per cent. 
From 1804 to 1848 it was nearly 42 per cent.; and from the year 
1847 to 1867 it has become 72 per cent. ; thus reversing the averages 
previously existing, viz. :— 


Years. Gold. . Silver. 
1492 to 1804 . $1,737,300,000 or 28 per cent. . $4,455,130,000 or 72 per cent. 
1804 to 1848 . 884,474,430 or 42 ” - 1,223,781,674 or 58 - 
1848 to 1867 . 2,495,080,000 or 72 - 971,060,000 or 28 = 


$ 5,116,854,430 or 43.50 “ . $6,649,971,674 or 56.50 “ 


Assuming the production as estimated by the General Land 
Office to be 138 millions annually in gold and 69 millions in silver, 
the proportions are two-thirds in gold and one-third in silver. 

The estimates of Mr. J. W. Taytor are, in gold, 75.50 per cent., 
and in silver 24.50 per cent. 


Up to this period the aggregate supply of silver, since the dis- 
coveries of CoLumsvs, has been five hundred and thirteen millions in 
excess of that of gold ; or in the general proportion, as above stated, 
of 56.50 per cent. in silver, and 43.50 percent. in gold. At the pres- 
ent rate of supply known throughout the world it will take but 
few years to make the aggregate supply of the latter equal to the 
former. We have been lately favored with three valuable public 
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documents in reference to the property, resources, &c., of the 
United States, embracing, among other interesting information, 
chapters on the production of gold and silver on this continent, ac- 
companied with estimates as to the production in other portions of 
the world. These documents are :— 


I. Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of the 
United States, dated October 15, 1867, pp. 380, published by 
order of Congress, Il. Report of Mr. J. Ross Browne on the 
mineral resources of the States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains ; octavo: pp. 674, communicated to Congress, March 
5, 1868. HI. A Report of Mr. James W. Taytor to the 
Treasury Department, under date of Muy 2, 1868, on the Mineral 
Resources of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


The report of Mr. Browne embraces an elaborate account of 
the mineral resources of the Pacitic States and Territories, South 
America, foreign States and Territories. Both reports are valuable 
to the world as giving the results of careful investigation by three 
able minds. 

We extract copiously from the report of Mr. Witson, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Oftice, followed by ample details from 
the reports of Mr. Browne and Mr. Tayzor. 


From the Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, March, 1868. 


THE UNITED STATES, 


In presenting a brief sketch of the countries furnishing the 
present supplies of gold and silver, this repnblic, on account of the 
large quantities it annually contributes to the world’s commerce, and 
the extent of the territory included within its auriferous districts, 
claims the first attention. 

Its gold fields are divided into those of the Atlantic and of the 
Pacitic slopes, sometimes designated respectively as the Appalachian 
and Sierra Nevada gold regions. 


The Appalachian mountains rise in Lower Canada, south of the 
St. Lawrence, extending in a system of parallel ridges, in a south- 
westerly direction, about 1,300 miles, passing through the States of 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, into ‘Alabama. 


Skirting the eastern mergin of this chain is a narrow belt of 
metamorphosed rocks of the lower paleozoic age in an undulating 
range of elevations, known in Vermont as the Green Mountains, in 
New York as the Highlands, i in Pennsylvania as the South Moun- 
tains, and in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, generally as the Blue Ridge. 
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Apparently of the same geological age, and running nearly parallel 
with this ridge, immediately to the southeast of it, lies the great 
auriferous belt of the Atlantic, varying in width from fifteen to 
seventy miles, containing gold in workable deposits in Lower Canada, 
in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and in a 
few isolated lumps and scales throughout the whole length of this 
mountain system. The predominating rock of this belt is talcose 
slate, passing into other varieties and altervating with formations of 
granite and syenite. 

From 1830 until 1861 mining was regularly carried on in Virginia, 
and from $50,000 to $100,000 annually received at the Mint from 
that State, the whele amount deposited up to the year 1866 being 
$1,570,182.82, the first deposit of $2,500 having been made in 1829. 
The gold belt in Virginia is from fifteen to twenty miles in width, 
and thus tar developed chiefly in the counties of Fauquier, Culpeper, 
Orange, Spottsylvania, Louisa, Fluvanna, Goochland, Buckingham, 
Campbell, and Pittsylvania, 

Gold was known to exist in North Carolina before the commence- 
ment of the present century, a good-sized nugget having been found 
in Cabarrus County in 1799, and anether afterward, weighing 
twenty-eight pounds avoirdupois. In the same locality it is esti- 
mated that over a hundred pounds were collected prior to 1830, in 
pieces each over one pound in weight. In the adjoining counties 
lumps were found weighing from one to sixteen pounds. From 
1804 to 1827 North Carolina furnished all the gold of the United 
States, amounting, according to the Mint returns, to $110,000. Up 
to the year 1866 the State deposited at the Mint $9,278,627.67. 
The counties in which mining has been conducted are Rockingham, 
Guilford, Davidson, Rowan, Cabarrus, Rutherford, and Mecklen- 
burg. Previous to 1825 the metal had been obtained from wash- 
ings, but in that year auriferous vein stones were discovered, and 
625 ounces of gold obtained by rock mining, after which other 
lodes were found in most of the counties above named. 

In 1829 $3,500 were deposited at the Mint from South Carolina, 
and from 1830 to 1861 mining was prosecuted in that State with 
varying success. In 1852 the Dorn mine was opened in the Abbe- 
ville district, and in a little more than a year produced $300,000 
worth of gold by the aid of a single Chilian mill worked by two 
mules. The total deposits from this State amounts to $1,353,663.98. 
The whole northwestern part of South Carolina contains gold, but 
the districts in which it has been mainly developed are Abbeville, 
Pickens, Spartanburg, Union, York, and Lancaster. 

In 1830 $212,000 were received from Georgia as the first contri- 
bution of its mines, which from that date to 1861 yielded a product 
ot $6,971,681.50. The whale of the State lying along the base of 
the Blue Ridge has been found more or less auriferous, but the 
counties in which mining has been principally conducted are Carroll, 
Cobb, Cherokee, Lumpkin, and Habersham. 

Gold has been found in Terfnessee and Alabama, but the quantity 
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has been small, the whole amount deposited from the former State 
since 1828 being only $81,406.75, and from the latter since 1838, 
$201,734.83. 

Specimens of silver ore have been discovered in several of the 
States aforesaid, but, so far, in paying quantities only at the Wash- 
ington mine in Dav idson County, North Carolina, where ores of 
great richness exist. The gold obtained by washing i in the Southern 
States was eagerly purchased by jewelers, anxious to secure the 
same on account of its great purity; and one-half of the product, it 
is supposed, was thus consumed. 

The whole amount deposited at the Mint from the six States be- 
tween 1804 and 1866 is $19,457,297.55; and if an equal quantity 
passed into manufactures and foreign commerce without reaching 
the Mint, the total gold product of the Atlantic slope up to 1868 
may be set down at $40,000,000. Efforts are now being made to 
develop the quartz veins of the Southern States with the aid of the 
improvements in mining, found to be effective in California and else- 
where. 


PACIFIC STATES, 


But the most important gold fields of the United States and of 
the world are found in the States and Territories extending from the 
northern to the southern boundaries of the republic, and from the 
Pacific Ocean to the eastern spurs and outliers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, embracing an area of more than a million of square miles. 
This extensive region is included within California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington. Everywhere throughout this vast extent are 
found districts rich in the precious metals, including mines surpass- 
ing, in the quantities of treasure yielded, the most celebrated of 
other countries. 

The existence of gold on the Pacific, within the limits of the 
present State of California, was well known to the Jesuit Fathers 
long before the territory became a part of the United States; but 
the first discovery which became practical in the development of an 
extensive mining interest was made in the spring of 1848. A con- 
tractor, having engaged to furnish lumber to a retired Swiss officer 
of the Guard of CHARLES X., erected a saw-mill on the south fork of 
the American River, at a place now called Coloma, in California, on 
the western declivity of the Sierra Nevada. The mill was com- 
pleted in March, 1848, and on setting it in operation, the water, 
rushing through the new tail-race, exposed numerous small particles 
of a light metallic luster, recognized as gold. The news of the 
discovery soon spread f: ar and “wide, and as early as July of that 
year four thousand persons were engaged in washing on the Ameri- 
can River and its tributaries ; obtaining from thirty to forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gold every day, and by the month of Novem- 
ber they had extracted from four to five millions. 
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In July, 1849, fifteen thousand persons had reached the new E! 
Dorado, including miners from Mexico, Peru, Chili, and elsewhere. 
These were soon after joined by immense immigrations from the 
United States and Europe, making an aggregate number before the 
close of 1849 of fifty or fifty-five thousand persons, who had washed 
from the river beds of California, before the commencement of the 
year 1850, gold equal to forty millions of dollars, increased during 
the following year to ninety millions. 


The gold-bearing rocks of California are a belt of taleose and 
other varieties of slate, varying in width from forty to fifty-five 
niles, alternating with masses of trap and serpentine, flanking the 
Sierra Nevada on the west, extending into the valley of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, where these rocks are overlaid by recent 
deposits of a sedimentary nature. Within the slate in metamorphic 
rocks are inclosed veins of auriferous quartz, believed to be the 
most prolific source from which is taken the gold of California, and 
to the detritus of which, separated from the original matrix by dis- 
integration, abrasion, and distribution by aqueous and other agen- 
cies, the shallow placers owe their origin. 

The gold-bearing rocks of the Ural mountains, of Australia, and 
of the Andes, belong to the paleozoic or silurian age; Sir RopErick 
Murcuison claiming to have established the fact that ad/ the more 
productive auriferous rocks belong to that geological period. The 
gold producing States of California and Nevada appear, however, 
to form a remarkable exception to this general rule, as numerous 
fossils of undoubted jurassic origin have been found én situ in 
several different localities upon the most auriferous rocks in these 
States. 

West of the Sierra Nevada silver ores first appear, and at the 
Comstock lode, in Nevada, an annual yield has been obtained nearly 
twice as great as that of the celebrated Potosi mines during the 
most prosperous periods of their history. The product of California 
is almost entirely gold, yet some silver is obtained by separation, 
while the product of Nevada is principally silver, the deposits of 
gold being less numerous and less extensive. In the Territories of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, both 
the precious metals abound. Silver minting began in 1860 in Ne- 
vada, and it is estimated that up to the present time the quantity 
extracted is equal to one hundred millions of dollars. 


. The first gold-mining operations were confined to shallow wash- 
Mgs, where the metal lay near the surface, and was obtained with- 
Sut expensive machinery. As these deposits became exhausted, 
methods were resorted to for the purpose of carrying water to levels 
above the course of the present streams, to wash the auriferous 
gravel found at such elevations. This method is known as the 
.hydranlic process. At a still later period the system of mining in 
quartz rock was commenced, which appears at the present time to 
be well established in California, and is annually producing increased 
quantities. To render this branch of mining successful, an estab- 
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lished and permanent population, with due proportion of skilled 
mechanics and establishments for the manufacture of machinery, 
appears to be necessary. : 

Of the quantities of the precious metals already taken from the 
mines of the United States, different estimates have been formed, 
some placing the product of California alone, since the commence. 
ment of 1848, at over one thousand millions of dollars. The special 
commissioner for the collection of statistics of gold and silver west 
of the Rocky Mountains estimates the product of California, from 
1848 to the end of 1865, at nine hundred millions, and that of the 
neighboring States and Territories, including the province of British 
Columbia, at $100,000,000, making an aggregate of $1,000,000,000, 
To reach this result the manifests at the custom-house at San Fran- 
cisco have been taken, amounting to $740,832,623, to which was 
added the sum of $45,000,000 for gold and silver in use as currency 
on the Pacific, with an estimate of $115,000,000 for jewelry and 
plate manufactured in California, gold dust carried to the Atlantic 
States and foreign countries by miners returning home, without 
passing through the custom-house, and for dust buried or concealed 
by miners at remote points. It is safe to assume the total yield of 
Nevada, up to the end of 1866, at $100,000,000; that of Colorado at 
$30,000,000; of Oregon and Washington Territories, $25,000,000; 
Idaho and Montana, each, $25,000,000; and Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Utah, $5,000,000. If the product of California, up to the end 
of the same period, be assumed as equal to $900,000,000, the total 
product of the western mines up to the Ist of January, 1868, will 
amount to $1,110,000,000, or, in round numbers, $1,100,000,000, of 
which $1,000,000,000 may be set down for gold, and $100,000,000 
for silver. 

As to the annual product of .the mines, opinions are likewise 
divided, some claiming eighty and others a hundred millions. 

In 1865' and 1866 a revenue tax of six-tenths of one per cent. was 
collected on all the gold and silver bullion in lumps, ingots, bars, or 
otherwise as assayed, which in 1866 amounted to $499,455, indicat- 
ing a total value of bullion assayed, upon which a tax was paid, of 
$83,242,551 in paper currency value; equal in gold value to 
$56,000,000. A considerable quantity of bullion doubtless escaped 
taxation, but it is not probable the amount was greater than a fifth 
of the whole quantity subject to a revenue duty. 

In the remote and unsettled regions mining is generally con- 
ducted by large parties operating in such a manner as to afford 
mutual protection against hostile Indians, and the localities become 
well known and are not likely to be passed over by the internal 
revenue collector. The chances for evasion are greater in the more 
settled districts, where the miners are more scattered. But these 
are not so numerous as to render it probable that an amount greater 
than we have assumed could escape the excise duty. Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah produced a certain quantity, which, but for 


the Apaches, would have amounted to many millions; considerable 
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quantities passed into manufactures without being previously as. 
sayed, and left the country in the form of dust by miners returning 
to foreign parts, or was shipped in the form of ore; and $5,000,000 
may be set down as a contingent under these heads, making a tota 
of $75,000,000, gold value, for the year 1866, of which $18,000,000 
represent the silver product. 

The amount deposited at the mints for the year 1866 was less than 
$32,000,000, gold value, the Mint returns exhibiting about four- 
sevenths of the amount of assayed bullion produced during that 
year upon which a revenue tax was assessed and paid. A license 
tax was paid by sixty-eight private assayers, nearly all of whom 
were located in the mining territory, and it may be safely affirmed 
that for some years past the larger portion of the gold and silver 
product of the United States has been cast into bars or ingots by 
these licensed assayers, and thus passed into the market without 
being returned to the Mint. 

The tax on bullion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, was 
five-tenths of one per cent., amounting to $441,339, indicating a 
currency value of bullion on which a tax was paid of $88,267,900, 
equal in gold value to about $60,000,000; gold in the Pacific States 
being at a premium on paper of about fifty per cent. 


It is not probable that the product of the last fiscal year differs 
materially from that of the preceding, the increased amount of taxes 
collected being due rather to greater efficiency in the execution of _ 
the revenue laws. The yield for the calendar year of 1867 can 
hardly fail to be less than that of 1866, on account of Indian 
troubles in Montana, Idaho, and Arizona, and also because many 
mining companies wishing to import mills and other machinery are 
awaiting the completion of the railroads across the mountains, as 
offering greater facilities for transportation ; hence mining in many 
localities is, for the present, in a measure suspended. Under these 
circumstances it is not likely the product for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1867, will exceed $70,000,000, gold value. 

Placer mining, from the exhaustion of deposits, must necessarily 
decline on the Pacific slope, as it has in all other countries, but rock 
and hydraulic mining are destined to increase largely when our 
western regions become occupied by a settled population. 

The field for enterprise in these branches is almost unlimited, and 
with the completion of proper railroad facilities, and the termination 
of Indian difficulties, the gold-bearing rocks of the Western States 
and Territories will furnish profitable employment for millions of 
men and hundreds of millions of capital; and with the aid of suit- 
able machinery and accomplished metallurgists, our annual supply 
of = precious metals may easily be increased to several hundred 
millions, 


MEXICO. 


Mexico, since its conquest by the Spaniards in 1521, has con- 
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tributed large quantities of silver, amounting, for 347 years, to an 
annual average of more than nine millions of dollars. 
Hvumsorpr estimated the product of its mines, from the conquest 
to the end of the year 1803, at $2,028,000, 000, * of which about 
79,000,000 were gold. 


Of the whole amount, $1,767,952,000 had passed through the 
mints and were accounted for upon the official records; the balance, 
amounting to $260,000,000, and nearly one-seventh of the whole, 
was reckoned as a furtive extraction, finding its way into the market 
without any official recognition. 

CHEVALIER Calculated the silver product of Mexico from 1521 to 
1845 at 162,858,700 pounds, troy; worth $2,605,739,200. Hvm- 
BOLDT’S estimate ‘for the silver alone up to 1803 was $1 948,952,000, 
The silver erp gt of the country between 1803 and the end of 
1845 amounted to $506,000,000. If this amount, with one-fifth of 
the whole for the ‘produce ‘of the mines not passing through the 
Mint, be added to Humnoxpr’s estimate, the result will be nearly the 
same as the computation of CHEVALIER. 

The Mint returns from 1822 to 1856, furnished by the “ minis- 
terio,” foot up $478,392,014 for both gold and silver, the coinage of 
the two metals not being stated separately. For the period from 
1804 to 1821 recourse may be had to the reports made to the British 
Government by its consuls in Mexico, from which it appears that 
during the twenty-six years from the commencement of 1804 to the 
end of 1829 the silver coinage amounted to $350,579,867, and the 
gold returned to the mints during the same time to about 
$18,368,811, or an annual average of $13,484,000 in silver, and 
$700,000 in gold, equal to $14,184,000 of both metals and to 
$255,312,000 for the eighteen years from 1804 to 1821, both inclu- 
sive. For the twenty-six years from 1822 to the commencement of 
1848, the year of the gold discoveries in California, the coinage of 
both metals in the Mexican mints was $313,661,674, thus exhibiting 
the amount of $568,973,674 gold and silver coinage for the forty- 
four years from 1803 to 1848. For the proportion of gold coinage 
in this amount it is believed the annual average of $700,000 may be 
adopted for the whole period. In the early part of the century, 
when the coinage amounted annually to more than twenty millions 
of dollars, that. ‘of gold was slightly in excess of a million. 


During the Spanish Revolutionary troubles, commencing in 1810, 
when the Mint records show a yearly supply of less than ten 
millions, that of gold declined sometimes to less than half a million. 


* The proceeds of the Mexican and South American mines from 1492 to 1803, 
being stated in piasters, or Spanish dollars, a coin of very nearly the same value as 
our own dollar, it is treated in this article as equivalent, and all values given in the 
gold currency of the United States. When reference is made to the produce of the 
American mines previous to 1803, HumBoLpt’s computations are implied, unless 
otherwise stated. For the information contained in the returns of the British 
consuls, we are mainly indebted to the paper read before the Statistical Society of 
Lendoh, by Mr. J. T. Danson, an English statist. 
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In 1832 the mints again returned a product of more than twelve 
willions, increased to thirteen miilions in 1838, fifteen millions in 
1845, and nineteen millions in 1848, when the gold coinage amount- 
ed to about one million. An annual average of $700,000 for forty- 
four years would produce $30,800,000, and may be stated, in round 
numbers, at $31,000,000, and the silver at $538,000,000. 

In estimating the produce of the Mexican mines in 1841, M. Sr. 
Cram Durort, who had been engaged in refining gold and silver at 
the mints of the city of Mexico, states, in a work published in 1843, 
that the silver passing through the Mexican mint, was about four- 
fifths of the whole, while the gold returned was only about three- 
eighths of the amount produced. Humsotpr’s addition of one- 
seventh to the registered product was made under the old Spanish 
regime, when the police regulations of the mines were enforced with 
an extreme rigor that has not been practiced since. 

In reference to mining operations during the revolutionary period, 
Mr. Warp remarks: “It is a fact universally admitted that although 
the towns of the mining districts have been ruined by the immigra- 
tion of capitalists formerly interested in mining, the lower classes 
have, throughout the revolution, found means to draw their subsist- 
ence from the mines. Under the denomination of buscones or 
searchers, they have never ceased to work, and have, in general, 
continued to extract from the upper levels, or from the old work- 
ings, a very considerable quantity of silver. This desultory system 
is still pursued in many parts of the country, and in many districts 
a large population is even now maintained by it.” 

When it is considered that in our own country the amount de- 
posited at the mints for the year 1866 was less than $32,000,000, 
gold value; while, for the same year, a revenue tax was assessed 
and paid upon assayed bullion equal, in gold value, to $56,000,000 
—the Mint returns thus indicating an amount equal to four-sevenths 
only of the quantity upon which the tax was collected—it will be 
conceded that the estimate of Duporr is quite reasonable. We will 
therefore adopt it, with a slight modification as to gold, by assuming 
that one-half of the actual product of that metal is indicated by the 
records of the mints. This will produce for the forty-four years 
subsequent to 1803 a product of $734,500,000; or $672,500,000 of 
silver, and $62,000,000 of gold. 

For the nine years from 1848 to 1856, the returns show a product 
of both metals of $164,730,340, or an annual average of $18,303,371; 
gold amounting to about $950,000, silver to $17,350,000. Applying 
the same estimate for unregistered metal as above, we obtain a 
total for the nine years of $212,287,000, or $23,587,000 annually, of 
which about $2,000,000 may be set down for gold. 

Of the produce of the mines since 1856 no cfficial data are at 
hand. A gradual progress appears to have been made up to the 
advent of MaximiLian, when the yield was about $26,000,000 of 
silver, and $3,000,000 of gold. Although the war following the 

rench invasion in 1663 dces not appear to have interfered much 
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with the English mining companies operating in Mexico, it doubt- 
less acted pr ‘ejudicially in other instances; and it may be supposed 
that the annual yield throughout the whole country was somewhat 
reduced. There can be little risk, however, in applying the average 
for the nine years preceding 1856 to the whole period of twenty 
years from 1848 to 1868. As the proportion of gold has w itnessed 
a gradual increase for a number of years, it may be safely estimated 
at $2,500,000 annually, and the silver pr oduct at $21,000,000. This 
will amount to $420,000,000 of silver, and $50,000,000 of gold, for 
twenty years. 

Adopting Humnotpt’s estimates for the period prior to 1804, the 
yield of the Mexican mines will stand thus :— 


Gold. Silver. Both metals, 


1804 to 1848 $ 62,000,000 .$ 672,500,000 $734,500,000 
1848 to 1868 50,000,000 420,000,000 470,000,000 


_ ooo _— 


ee $ 112,000,000... $ 1,092.500,000.... $ 3,204,500,000 
1521 to 1804 79,000,000...... 1,948,952,000. .... .2,027,952,000 


ee —_—— - _ 


1521 to 1868.... $191,000,000.... $ 3,041,452,000.... $ 3,232,452,000 


Making a total. of gold product of $191,000,000, and silver of 
$3,041,452,000, from the opening of the mines to the present day, 
and atotal of both metals amounting to $3,232,000,000. The present 
annual product may be estimated at—silver $26,000,000, gold 
$3,000,000, both metals at $29,000,000. The remaining localities 
upon the North American continent where gold has been found are 
British Columbia, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 

As early as 1856 the governor of Vancouver Island reported the 
discovery of gold in British Columbia, but it was not until 1858 that 
miners, in sufficient numbers to overpower the opposition of the 
aborigines, entered the province and commenced prospecting the 
valleys of Fraser River and its tributaries. 

Since 1858 gold washing has been continued, and tlte whole 
valley of the Fraser and some of its tributaries have been found to 
be more or less auriferous. The amount of gold obtained since 
1858 has been estimated at from $30,090,000 to $45,000,000, and 
the annual supply at the present time from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, 
Nearly all thus far obtained has been the produce of washings or 
shallow placers. 


CANADA, 


Gold washings have been carried on in Lower Canada, on the 
Chaudiére, St. Francis, and Gilbert rivers, since 1850. The aurif- 
erous region covers from 3,000 to 4,000 square miles, occupying a 
part of that portion of the province lyi ing between the ’St. Lawrence 
and the United States boundary, and east of the Green Mountain 
range, prolonged into Canada. The product up to the present time 
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has not been large, although sufficient to indicate that gold exists 
over a considerable extent of the territory. 


The amount obtained last year was from $150,000 to $200,000, 
the whole amount extracted from the commencement of mining 
eperations being estimated at $1,000,000, Recently several shafts 
have been sunk on quartz veins, and thirteen hundred-weight of ore 
worked in New York by mill process it is said yielded at the rate of 
$40 per ton, while some of the ore is reported to have assayed still 
more favorably. At last accounts measures were being taken to 
erect machinery for the purpose of conducting rock mining in the 
neighborhood of St. Francis. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances this region will scarcely yield over a half million of dol- 
lars annually. 

A third aurHferous district in British North America is in Nova 
Scotia, in a zone of metamorphic rocks bordering on the Atlantic 
coast, from six to eight miles wide at its eastern extremity, and from 
forty to fifty at its widest points, comprising six thousand square 
miles of surface. Gold has been found in quartz veins and in the 
sands on the beach, the first discoveries having been made in 1860 
or 1861, 

Mining is now carried on at Fauquier Harbor, Wine Harbor, Sher- 
brooke, Owens, Waverly, Oldham, Stormont, Lawrencetown, Ren- 
frew, Country Harbor, Isaac’s Harbor, Montague, Uniacke, and 
other places. The gold of Nova Scotia is of remarkable purity, 
being on the average twenty-two carats fine, and the bars or ingots 
are said to be current in Halifax at $20 an ounce. The annual pro- 
duct of the past few years has been 25,000 ounces troy, or $500,000, 
the whole amount taken from the mines since 1862 being estimated 
at two millions, or two millions two hundred thousand dollars. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


In Central America there are numerous mines of gold and silver, 
formerly yielding a very considerable product, but which, on 
account of the many revolutions and distractions that have disturbed 
the peace of the country for the last forty or fifty years, have been 
in a great measure neglected. The statistics of their produce, either 
previous to or since 1803, are exceedingly meager, leaving it diffi- 
cult to come to any satisfactory conclusion on the subject. 

The investigations of Humpotpr were not extended to this part 
of the Spanish-American colonies, although there can be little doubt 
that the quantities of the precious metals obtained, in what then 
constituted the captain-generalship of Guatemala, were by no means 
insignificant ; but in reference to the mines, as to many other mat- 
ters pertaining to the early history of this part of America, there 
is much yet to be collected by future explorers. 

Of the five States constituting the political divisions of Central 
America, Honduras appears to be’the most abundantly supplied 
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with mineral wealth, and Mount Merendon has long been celebrated 
for its mines of silver and gold. Silver is found in combination 
with lead, iron, copper, and antimony, and the ores are said to be 
very rich. The gold obtained is mostly washed from the sands 
of the rivers in the departments of Yoro, Olancho, and Santa 
Barbara. 

In 1860, and for some years previous, the bullion export of Hon- 
duras amounted in value to about $400,000 annually, and the mines, 
although in native hands and carried on without mueh enterprise, 
probably return a product not varying much from that amount, 
consisting mostly of gold collected by the Indian population from 
shallow washings. 

In the republic of Guatemala there is a mining district in the 
Alotepee mountains, which, three-quarters of a century ago, yielded 
large quantities of silver. It is found combined with lead and cop- 
per, and also has a sulphide of silver. Building stone, wood, and 
water, and other conveniences for carrying on mining operations, are 
at hand. The Central American Mining Company, operating in this 
locality, between 1858 and 1865 sold ore and bar silver amonnting 
to 621,000 ounces, worth over $700,000. The river sands of the 
department of Chiquimula are auriferous, and are washed by the 
Indians; but there areno means of estimating the amount obtained. 
The districts of Segovia, Matagalpa, and Chontales, in Nicaragua, 
border upon the great metalliferous mountain region of Honduras, 
and are rich in mineral deposits. Under Spanish dominion these 
gold and silver mines were very productive, but at present they 
appear to be carried on without much energy or skill, and very 
little is known as to the quantities of the precious metals ob- 
tained. 

The Chontales gold and silver mines had been worked for many 
years by the natives, who had no means of erecting proper ma- 
chinery ; and were obliged to carry the ore to the mill by hand; 
yet in this way they obtained, in the month of January, 1865, from 
some of these mines, 230 ounces of gold, worth about $4,000. This 
was mined in the rock, and yielded 112 ounces of gold to 60 
tons of ore, and in other cases the ore of some of these mines 
yielded as high as from 49 to 300 ounces per ton. These mines 
have lately passed into the hands of an English company, and it is 
believed, with proper machinery, they will make a very profitable 
return. An authority before us estimates the product of Nicaragua 
in 1860, at about $250,000, but it is rather a matter of conjecture 
than of estimate. 

In the republic of San Salvador, the silver mines of Tabanco, in 
the department of San Miguel, have been celebrated for many years. 
The ores are properly lead ores, easily worked, and yield from 47 
to 2,537 ounces of silver to the ton. These mines have been irregu- 
larly worked for many years, but of late without proper machinery, 
or sufficient capital, fully to develop their hidden treasures. 


Costa Rica, though less productive in mineral wealth than the 
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other States of Centra! America, has gold mines in the Aguacate 
mountains, and some of its alluvions are profitably washed by the 
Indian population, but the produce is mostly smuggled out of the 
country, and the amount obtained is a matter of conjecture. 

The range of mountains included within Central America is about 
1,200 miles in length, and from all the information existing upon the 
subject there is reason to believe that when peace and order shall 
take the place of turbulence and war, and a thriftless inactivity shall 
give way to an enlightened industry among the population, this part 
of the Cordilleras will be found to be no less amply supplied with 
gold and silver than other portions of the system traversing the 
South American continent at one extremity, or Mexico, California, 
and British Columbia at the other. If the mines*were properly 
opened and developed, silver would form the leading product ; but 
at present, « ws to the fact that shallow w ashings require less 
capital and s and are therefore better adapted to the means of 
the native population of the country, more gold is probably obtained 
than silver. 


The gold fields of the Atlantic States, from 1804 to 1848, pro- 
duced an amount of gold equal in value, according to the Mint 
returns, to some twelve or fifteen million of dollars, but in reality 
equal to twice that amount. 

This region is neither as extensive nor as productive as the metal- 
liferous districts of Central America, and under similar cireum- 
stances would produce but a small proportion of the amount yield- 
el by them. An estimate of the product of Central America, 
therefore, at a value about equal to that of, the Alleghany mines, as 
shown by the Mint records, would appear sufficiently moderate, in 
the light of all the information we have been able to obtain. We 
compute for the States of Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua, San 
Salvador, and Costa Rica, collectively, for the period frem 1804 to 
1848, $300,000 annualiy ; $200,000 representing: the gold product 
and $100,000 that of silver, amounting, in the forty-four years, to— 
gold, $8,800,000 ; silver, $4,400,000 ; or $13,200,000 for both metals. 
During the last twenty years the supply has certainly been in- 
creasing somewhat, as several companies of sufficient capital have 
been operating upon a more extensive scale than had hitherto obtain- 
ed,and we compute it at $250,000 for gold and $150,000 for silver. 
yearly, producing in the twenty years $5,000,000 of ‘the first, and 
3,000,000 of the other, or $8,000,000 of both metals; yielding a 
product during the sixty- four years of—gold, $13,800,000; silver, 
$7,400,000, or $21,: 200,000 of both met tals. 


PRODUCE OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Gold. Silver. Both Metals. 

1804 to 1848 $ 8,800,000 $ 4,400,000 $ 13,200,000 

1848 to 1868 ; 5,000,000 3,000,000 8,000,000 

1804 to 1868 .......-+.0+++-$ 13,800,000...... $ 7,400,000...... $21,200,000 
17 
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The present yearly supply may be stated at $300,000 gold and 
$200,000 silver, or half a million annualiy. From the discovery of 
the Continent to the end of 1803, the product of South America in 
the precious metals, according to Hvumpnorpr’s estimates, amounted 
to $3,678,748,000, of which $2,409,204,000 represented the supply 
of silver and $1,269,544,000 that of gould 3 $2,951,748,000 being as- 
certained from the official records, and $727,000,000 estimated as 2 
contraband product, not passing under the eyes of the authorities, 

Mr. Danson, upon a revision of HumBorpt’s figures ntakes a cor- 

tection in the product of the South American mines, amounting to 
$138,506,000, and reduces the total to $3,540,242,000., 
- These corrections consist, first, in changing the produce of the 
mines of Gualgnyoe, Guamachuco de Couchucos, from $185,339,900 
to $18,533,990, a mistake which had evidently occurred trom inad- 
vertently misplacing the separating point, and a deduction of $166,- 
806,000 on this account appears to be proper. Secondly, he assumes 
that the $200,000,000 estimated by Humpotpr as a contraband pro- 
duct of the mines of Pasco, Gualgayoc, and the rest of Peru, exelu- 
sive of the mines of Potosi,was intended to be one-fourth of the regis- 
tered metal asin the ease of Potosi, and hence deduets another $40.- 
000,000 on account of the aforesaid error. At the time of HumsBorpr’s 
visif. in 1802, the South American colonies were divided into the 
vice-royalties of Peru, New Granada, and Buenos Ayres, the ep- 
tain-generalships of Chili and Venezuela, and the Portuguese 
colonies ‘of Brazil. Bolivia then formed a part of Buenos Ayres. 
but previous to 1778 was included within the vice-royalty of Peru. 
Each: of these divisions now constitutes an independent republic; 
New Granada and Brazil farnish the principal supplies of gold, and 
Peru, Bolvia, and Chili, these of silver. Mines of the precious 
metals exist in the Argentine republic, in the mountains separating 
the provinces of ‘Tucuman and Catamarea, in the Famatina range, 
in the province of La Nioja and the Sierra de Cordova. Uruguay 
formerly produced small quantities of gold and silver, and both 
metals are found in the republic of Paraguay, and perhaps in some 
of the other divisions bordering on the Rie de la Plata, but the 
amount of treasure obtained from these States is believed to be 
small, and never in faet considerable. At the commencement of 
the century all these divisions were included in the vice-royalty ot 
Buenos Ayres. At that time the South American continent  pro- 
duced about 33,500 pounds of gold and 691,625 pounds of silver. 
equal in value to about $18,600,000, 

In 1848 the gold product had deelined to about 24,000 pounds, 
and that of silver to 685,400, worth together about $16,400,000. 


At the present time the yield of each metal has slightly improve. 
30th metals are obtained in Peru, its most celebrated mines being 
those of Pasco, discovered in 1630, and which had, in 1803, pro- 
duced an amount of silver worth $375,000,000. These are situated 
on the Peruvian Andes, at an elevation of 13,673 feet above the 
level of the sea, about 1,500 feet below the line of perpetual snow. 
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The town of Cervo de Pasco, in this mining district, stands at the 
same elevation, and when the mines were prosperous contained a 
population of 18,000. ; 

The mines of Hualgayoe were discovered in 1771, and up to the 
year 1803 had produced an annual supply of silver worth nearly a 
million of dollars. The metal was so near the surface that when- 
ever the turf was removed, filaments of native silver adhered to the 
roots of the grasses. These mines surround and underlie the town 
of Micuipampa, near 12,000 feet above the sea, where water freezes 
nearly every night throughout the year. The other more important sil- 
ver mines of Peru, are those of Hualanea, Lucanas, and Huantajaya. 
Gold is, found in most of the mountain passes, and mary of the 
rivers from the Andes wash down auriferous sands, It is very difti- 
cult to obtain any exact knowledge of the amount annually obtained. 
The business of washing the sands, and, indeed, of mining for both 
metals, is pursued to a great extent by the Indians, frequently with 
much secrecy, without capital or machinery, and the product smug- 
gled out of the country, te aveid the payment of the Government 
duties levied at the mints, which some years ago amounted to 74} per 
cent, on the value of all silver returned, 

The wide distribution of the precious metals throughout the sier- 
ras of Peru, the deposits of silver oftentimes lying very near the 
surface, together with the wild and sparsely settled character of the 
country, and the want ef a wholesome administration of the laws, 
facilitate an irregular systerr of mining and a contraband traftic in’ 
the proceeds, Perhaps not one-half of the gold obtained, and not 
more thaa two-thirds of the silver, are returned to the Mint. The 
actual proveeds of the mines are to some extent, therefore, a matter 
of conjecture, the value of any estimate depending very much upon 
a familiar knowledge of the country and of the character and habits 
of its population. In the five years from 1797 to 1801 the coinage 
of the Mint at Lima amounted to $26,032,653, of which $2,322,667 
were gold and $23,709,986 silver, being about $5,300,000 per annum, 

In the five preceding years it had amounted to an annual average 
of $6,000,000. In 1800 the Mint coined $378,596 in gold and 
$4,399,409 int silver; or $4,778,005 in both metals. The total pro- 
duct for that year, including contraband, has generally been esti- 
mated at 400,000 pounds of silver and 2,400 pounds of gold, worth, 
at $16 a pound for silver and $225 for gold, 36,940,000. 

Between the commencemert and the middle of the century the 
coinage of the Mint varied considerably, the smallest returns being 
from 1820 to 1830, since which last named date an improvement has 
been manitest; which, with oceasicnal interruptions, has been con- 
tinued, 1t is believed, to the present time. In estimating the pro- 
duce of the mines for the forty-four years commencing with 1804 
wi ending with 1847, the average adopted by Humpotpr at the be- ' 
ginning of the century, of $6,240,000 per annum, would appear to 
be too high. The British consul at Lima, Mr. BeLrorp WILsoN, 
reported to his Government that the quantity of silver smelted 
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under official inspection for the thirty-six years from 1804 to 1839, 
amounted to the value of $119,853,494, or an annual average of 
$3,329,264. As this represents the quantity of the metal passing 
under official notice, and upon whieh the government duty was 
paid, the necessity of adding. a proportionate amount for contra- 
band, in order to obtain the actual product, is as obvious as in the 
ease of the coinage returns, and the ratio of Duporr in reference to 
the silver product of Mexico would seem to be equally proper in the 
ease of Peru. Adding one-fourth to the amount returned would 
make the yearly product $4,161,580 for the districts included in the 
reports of the British consul. For the districts not so included, he 
estimated an annual yield of 100,000 mares. We will, however, 
for greater safety, assume a product of 60,000 mares, at nine dollars 
per mare, and call the annual yield of silver throughovt the whole 
of Peru, from 1804 to 1839, $4,700,000. In 1845 CHEVALIER esti- 
mated-the product of Peru, in silver, at 300,000 pounds troy, worth, 
at $9 40 per mare of Castile, about $4,600,000, or $100,000 less, it 
will be seen, than the above average for the thirty-six years. As 
mining operaticns in that country have for a long time been subject 
to continual fluctuations, but upon the whole varying but little in 
long periods of fifteen or twenty years, we will adopt the estimate 
of $4,700,000 as the average silver product for the whole period of 
sixty-four years from 1804 to the end of 1867. 

The product then, for the forty-four years ending with 1847, 
would be $206,800,000, and for the twenty subsequent years, 
$94,000,000, and for the sixty-four years, $300,000,000. The aver- 
age here assumed is about $1,000,000 less than the estimated silver 
produet at the time of Hussotpt’s visit, in 1802, but since that 
period many of the old Spanish families, by whose enterprise and 
capital mining operations had been mainly conducted, have left the 
country. Many of the most productive mines have become filled 
with water, while comparatively few new ones have been opened. 
Perhaps at no time during the last fifty years has the same amount 
of capital been invested, nor the business of the mines conducted 
upon as enlarged a scale as at the beginning of the century, That 
there should be some sixty or sixty-five millions less in the aggre- 
gate product up to the present time, than if these changes had not 
taken place, would seem to be a very probable result. From 1804 to 
1823, the gold coinage, according to the British consul’s returns, 
amounted so $8,987,000, being an annual average for the twenty 
years of nearly $450,000. From 1824 to 1839, it amounted to 
$1,735,133, or a yearly average for the sixteen years of $108,446. 
The whole amount coined for the thirty-six years was $10,722,165, 
and the yearly average fur the whole period about $298,000, or, in 
round numbers, say $300,000. This sum would be to the registered 
silver, for the same period, in nearly the same proportion as the 
gold coinage at the beginning of the century was to that of silver. 
In reality, it would be something less, and from all that can be as- 
certained of the operation of the Peruvian mints since that date, it 
appears that the coinage of gold has declined somewhat more than 
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silver. In weight, the $300,000 of gold will hold the relation 
to the $3,329,204 of smelted silver, as returned by the British 
consuls, of 1 to 173; and Cuevarter, from an examination of 
the Mint returns, has calculated that the amount of gold pro- 
duced by the Andes of Peru and Bolivia from the earliest times is 
to the quantity of silver as 1 to 170. Tt may therefore be adopted 
as the annual coinage of the country for the period from 1804 to 
1867, both inclusive. Mr. Beprorp Witson, who seems to have 
taken much pains to communicate to his Government all the infor- 
mation attainable, states that “the greater portion of the gold pro- 
duced in the country is smuggled out of it in the shape of bullion, 
its exportation in that state being altogether prohibited ;” and this 
appears to be the general opinion of those who have given the mat- 
ter much attention. We will assume, therefore, as we have hereto- 
fore done in reference to the gold of Mexica, that the Mint returns 
represent one-half the entire yield. Mr. Danson, adopting the 
opinion of Durorr, treats the coinage returns as representing three- 
eizhths of the gold product both as to Mexico and Peru. An an- 
nual yield of $600,000 would produce, for the forty-four years 
ending with 1847, $26,400,000, and for the twenty subsequent years 
$12,000,000, making a total gold product for the sixty-four years of 
$38,400,000, The product of Peru in the precious metals will then 
stand thus :— 


i804-1848, 44 years, silver S 206,800,000 .. gold $ 26,400,060 
1848-1868, 20 * : 94,000,000 .. “ 12,000,000 


1804-1868, 64 # Mt . srnaciiee san $30,800,000 .. “ $38,400,000 


The total for both metals for the forty-four years is $233,200,000, 
and for the twenty following years $106,000,000, and for the sixty- 
four years $339,200,000. Mr. Jacos, who wrote in 1831, figured 
up for Peru during the twenty years commencing with 1810 a pro- 
duct of gold and silver amounting to $64,688,429, equal to an an- 
nual average of $3,234,422, or more than $2,000,000 less than the 
average adopted here for the whole period since the commencement 
of 1804. On the’ other hand, Mr. ecco: has estimated for the 
forty-five years subsequent to 1804 a product of about sixteen 
millions more than is here computed for the corresponding period 
of forty-four years. 


BOLIVIA. 


_ The republic of Bolivia joins Peru on the east and south. During 
Spanish aseendency it was known as Upper Peru, and prior to 1778 
formed a part of that vice-royalty. 

It contains the celebrated mines of Potosi, discovered in 1545, in 
the eastern ridge of the Andes, at an elevation of. from 13,000 to 
14,000 feet, which, according to Humpotpr, had furnished up to 
1803 an amount of registered silver valued at $1,096,000,000, and an 
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unregistered or contraband quantity of the value of $274,000.00, 
making an ageregate of $1,370,000,000. The mines included within 
the present limits of Bolivia supplied nearly the entire product of the 
precious metals furnished by the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
Besides those of Potosi there are mines at Poreo, Oruro, La ‘Paz, 
Chueuito, and other places in Bolivia. Those of Porco had becn 
worked by the Indians long before the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
had furnished large portions of the treasure plundered from the 
Ineas by Pizarro and his followers. 

Most of the rivers des ending from the eastern declivity of the 
eastern Cordillera carry golden sands to the \ valleys below, and in 
some of the streams forming the head waters of the Amazon the 
metal is still obtained in very considerable quantities by the aborig- 
ines. At the beginning of the century the vice-roy: alty of Buenos 
Ayres contributed of gold 2,200, and of silver 481,830 mares of Cas- 
tile; the former worth $320,760, and the latter $4,499,200. After 
the commencement of the revolutionary troubles the produce of the 
mines declined in this as in other South American States. Since 
1840 or 1845 the annual supply of both metals has been increasing, 
and a relatively greater improvement is being made in the Bolivian 
mines than in those of Peru. 


The reports of the British’ consuls show that the quantity of 
silver passing through the royal Mint at Potosi in the five years 


from 1804 to 1808 amounted to $16,573 ,(95, and the quantity of 
gold for the same period to $2,960,958, being an annual aver: ise of 
silver coin: ize of $3,316,959, and of gold coinage $592,191, the 
yearly gold coinage being about 8 $270,000 in excess of the Amount 
reported for the year 1800, and that of silver about $70,000 less 
than it was for the corresponding period. 

In 1812, Potosi, in which was located the ‘royal Mint, was taken 
possession of by the revolutionary army, and, for a aumber of years 
after, the territory now forming the republic of Bolivia was dev- 
astated by contending factions. Although no returns of the coin- 
nge have been seen for the period between 1808 and 1830, there car 
be no doubt that it has suffered a very corsiderable decline. The 
English consul at Buenos Ayres sent home to his Gov ernment in 
1830 an account of the silver bought by the Rescate Bank of Potosi 
from 1807 to 1826. This bank had for the twenty years previous 
to 1807 very regularly received about five-sixths of = silver passing 
through the Mint ot Potosi. For the eighteen years from 1809 to 
1826 the quantity of silver purchased by this b: niet amounted to 
$29,073,868, or an annual average of $1,615,215. This last sum is 
five-sixths of $1,938,258, which, if the bank continued to receive 
about the same proportion of the amount passing through the Mint, 
would represent the amount of silver coined annually. The returns 
for the eight years from 1830 to 1837 show a silver coinage at the 
Mint of Potosi amounting to $15,559,646, or $1,944,956 annually, 
which it will be seen corresponds very nearly with the annual pur- 
chase made by the Rescate Bank, increased one-fifth. It would 
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appear, therefore, that the purchases of the bank for the eighteen 
years commencing with 1809 were about five-sixths of the quantity 
annually brought to the Mint, as had been the case for the twenty 
years ending with 1809, and that the coinage for the eighteen years 
amounted to $34,888,641. 


The average for the three years from 1827 to 1829 is supposed to 
have been about the same, amounting to $5,814,774; the sum coined 
during the eight years from 1830 to 1837, as we have already seen 
was $15,559,646 ; and if we suppose that no great change took 
place in the eleven succeeding years, there w ould be tor that period 
an amount of coined silver equal to $21,394,516, making an aggre- 
gate of $94,231,372, which it is supposed passed through the Mint 
from 1804 to 1848. - We sce no sufficient reason to depart from the 
rule heretofore adopted in reference to Mexico and Peru, that 
the amount of registered or coined silver represents about four-fifths 
of the whole product, and making that addition in this case, we have 
for the whole period of forty-four years, $117,789,215 as the value 
of the silver product of Bolivia. The annual average for the period 
is $2,677,000, and by increasing it to $2,800,000, it may be taken as 
the average for the subsequent twenty years, and $56,000,000 as the 
product for that perjod, making a total for silver of $173,789,000 for 
the sixty-four years. 

The gol 1 brought to the reyal Mint of Potosi from 1804 to 1808 
amounted to $2,960,958. After this no returns appear until 1835, 
and the amount coined in that and the two following ycars was 
$153,250, showing a yearly average of $151,083, which may per- 
haps apply to the whole period from 1809 to 1837, produeing in 
that time $4,381,407. An authority before us states the quantity of 
gold coined in 1840, at the Mint of Potosi, at $222,970, and in 1845 
it appears to have been $270,000. Assuming the first sum as the 
yearly average for the five years from 1838 to 1842, and the last as 
the average for the tive years from 1843 to 1847, we have for the 
ten years the sum of $2,464,850, and for the forty-four years 
$9,807,215, showing a yearly gold coinage of $223,000. Assuming 
as heretofore that the Mint returns represent one-half of the gold 
product, we have for the actual yield $19,614,430. Adopting the 
same average for the succeeding period, we obtain $8,920,000 as the 
gold product for the twenty years ending with 1867, and for the 
sixty-four years $28,535,430, and the treasure product of Bolivia 
will stand thus:— 


Periods. Silver. Gold. Both metals. 
i804 to 1848... $ 117,789,215 .. $19,614,430 .. $ 137,403,645 
1848 to 1868 56,000,000 .. .920, ae 64,920,000 

eee 


1804 to 1868 $ 173,789,215" .. 28,534,430 


The estimates of HumsBoupr as to the produce of South America, 
in silver, from the discovery to 1803, applied only to what was then 
alled Upper and Lower Peru, covering the same territory as is 
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now embraced in Peru and Bolivia. No estimate was made of the 
amount of gold produced in this territory, nor of the amount of 
silver yielded in the mining districts outside of Peru and Bolivia. 

New Granada, Chili, and Brazil produced gold; Upper and Lower 

Peru yielded silver, and no attempt is made to estimate the silver 
product of the first nor the gold of the second, for the period which 
elapsed from 1492 to 1803. This seems the more singular trom the 

fact that, at the time of his visit, the mines of Peru and Bolivia were 
yielding an annual supply of 5,600 mares of gold, worth, by his esti- 
mate, $816,480; while Chili was producing 29,700 mares of silver, 
equal in value to $279,180. 

The value of the silver yielded by the Peruvian mines from 1545 
to 1803 was estimated by him, as correctly footed up by Danson, 
at $2,203,698,000, being $250 000, 000 more valuable than the pro- 
duct of the whole of Mexico for a period of 282 years. Adding 
the sum of $324,589,000 to the above product gives the amount 
of $2,528,287,000, and adding $150,000,000 more, we have 
$2,678,287,000 as the value of the silver product of the Andes of 
Peru and Bolivia from the earliest times to 1848 and 1868 respect- 
ively. The addition of $66,934,430 more for the gold product of 
these districts from 1804 to 1868 gives for the total product the 
sum of $2,744,421,000. CHEVALIER has calculated the amount of 
silver produced by the mines of Pera and Bolivia, from their open- 
ing by the Spaniards to 1846, at 155,839,180 pounds troy, worth about 
$2,376,500,000, and that the amount of gold produced by the same 
districts is, by weight, to the amount of silver as 1 to 170, whieh 
would give a gold preduet for the same period of 916,700 pounds, 
worth $215,000,000, which, added to the silver produet, gives 
a total value for both metals of $2,591,547,495, or, with the addi- 
tional product for 1846 and 1847, $2,608,000,000 as the total value 
of the precious metals yielded by these districts from 1545 to 1848. 
If the value of the gold and silver taken from these mines from 

1804 to 1848 be added to Humporpr’s estimates to 1803, the 
amount produced is $2,674,300,000, or about $68,000,000 more ‘than 
the total gold and silver estimates of Curvanrer for the same 
period. Recapitul: iting what has been stated, the united products 
of Peru and Bolivia, in gold and silver, may be presented as 
follows :— 


Periods. Silver. Gold. Both metals. 
1804 to 1848 $324,589,215.... $46,014,430.... $ 370,603,645 
1848 to 1868 150,000,000....  20,920,000.... 170,920,000 


$ 474,589,215. ... $ 66,934,430. ... $541,523, 645 
1492 to 1803 2,203,698,000.... ; we ees 2,203,698, 000 


$ 2,745, 221,645 


\ The celebrated mines of Potosi, Oruro, Pasco, and Hualgayoc, 
which for several centuries have’ poured forth a mass of metal 
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amounting in value to thousands of millions of dollars, are, in the 
opinion of competent judges, far from being exhausted ; and might, 
under the protection of an enlightened and stable gov ernment, in a 
great measure be brought b: ick to their former state of prosperity. 
According to Witney, there were in the district of Potosi in 1852 
more than eizhteen hundred abandoned silver mines, and only 
twenty-six at work; and in the remaining mining district of Bolivia, 
2,365 abandoned, and forty working mines. The chief drawback to 
working them is their great height : and the impossibility of trans- 
porting machinery to them on the b: icks of mules, the only present 
means of conveyance to these mines. Those of Potosi, like those 
of Pasco, are situated at an elevation of more than 13,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. Yet, at this elevation, they were profitably 
worked under Spanish rule for several centuries ; and in 1810 the 
city of Potosi had a population numbering 130,000, whose prosperity 
was entirely dependent upon the product of the mines. At present 
it numbers about 25,000 inhabitants. Quicksilver is abundant at 
Huancavelica ; good coal has been found on the Cerro de Pasco, at 
an elevation of 14,700 feet. Improved methods of draining the 
mines, and greater enterprise in their management, would, in the 
opinion of all travelers, vastly increase their annual product. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


The English consuls at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo reported 
shipments of gold and silver from these ports amdunting to a mil- 
lion and a halt of dollars annually from the first for the five years 
from 1822 to 1826, and to $9,982,496 from the last named port for 
the years 1803 and 1804; and thereupon Mr. Danson, assuming 
that this treasure was necessarily produced in what constituted: at 
the beginning of the century the southern provinces of the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, and at present the several States of the 
Argentine republic, the republics of Paraguay and Uruguay, and 
the territory ceded to Brazil under the treaty of 1828, figures up an 
aggregate product for this part of South ‘America of $3 12,800,000 
for the forty-five years ending with 1848, being an annual aver- 
age of $7,000 ,000 for the whole period, Bolivia, in 1802, pro- 
duced gold and silver to the value of $4,200,000. It then consti- 
tuted a part of Buenos Ayres, and it is stated by the author of New 
Spain, that “the great mass of the — metals supplied by the 
viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, is entirely derived from the most 
western part, the Provincias de la Sierra, which in 1778 was sepa- 
rated from Peru.” He then proceeds to designate the districts 
supplying the principal part of the meta!s, and they are all included 
within the present limits of Bolivia, which in 1778 was separated 
from Peru and attached to Buenos Ayres. That nnd a statement 
could be made by such a man as Humnotor, while at the same time 
the southern provinces were supplying twice the quantities of gold 
and silver that were furnished by Bolivia, that the mines contribu- 
ting this treasure should never be referred to by him, nor included 
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in any of his estimates, is, to say the least, very improbable. Mines 
returning 2 product in 1803 and 1804 worth from six to seven mil- 
lions of dollars a year could not have so completely escaped the 
attention of every statist that neither their locality nor their names 
can be specified, : and there can be but little doubt that the treasure 
seeking a European market through the mouth of the River La 
Plata was obtained chiefly in the mines of Upper and Lower 
Peru. 
PARAGUAY. 

Gold and silver in small quantities are known to exist in Para- 
guay, and mines of both metals are said to have been worked in 
Ureguay and the seven missions, the Banda Oriental of the Span- 
iards, and these would seek the port of Monte Video in passing into 
the market ; but trom all the information we ean obtain in reference 
to the quantity furnished by these localities, we have some hesitancy 
in placing it as high even as half a million yearly. More valuable 
deposits of the precious metals are contained in the Argentine Con- 
federation, in the States of Salta, Tucuman, Catamarea, La Rioja, 
San Juan, and Cordova; and, before the commencement of the 
revolutionary troubles, Salta and Tucuman had mines in operation, 
the machinery of which was generally destroyed during the war for 
independence, and the proprietors mostly banished on account of 
their adherence to the cause of Spain. The mines in the Famatini 
mountains, in the Sierra de Cordova, in San Juan and Catamarca, 
are just beginning, as it were, to assume some importance, and are 
represented as being very valuable. An estimate of half a million 
_ yearly for the States lying east of the Parama, for the whole period 

of sixty-four years, with a similar amount for the States lying west 
of the river, for the forty-four years ending with 1847, and $1,500,000 
for the twenty following years, will be sufticiently high. The propor- 
tion of gold to silver being probably about the same as in Bolivia, 
may be stated at $75,000 annually, leaving $425,000 for the silver 
product in Paraguay and Uruguay during the period from 1804 to 
1868, and in the Argentine Confederation for the forty-four years, 
and $225,000 gold and $1,275,000 silver for the last twenty years ; 
making for the western side $4,500,000 gold and $25,! 500,000 silver 
for the twenty years. The whole amount for Paraguay and Uru- 
guay will be $4,800,000 gold and $27,200,000 silver, or $32,000,000 

of both metals; and $7,800,000 gold and $44,200,000 silver, or 
$52,000,000 of both metals, for the Argentine Confederation, 
at nounting, on both sides of the river, to $12,600,000 gold and 

$71,400,000 silyer, and $84,000,000 of both metals, tor the period 
from 1804 to 1868. The result may be stated as follows : 


Product of Republics of Paraguay and Uruguay. 
Periods. Gold. Silver Total. 


BOUL CO IGES. 2... cccccccceces $ 3,300,000.... $ 18,700.000.... $22,000,000 
1848 to 1868 1,500,000.... 8,500,000.... 10,000,000 


1804 to 1868...... $ 4,300,000... $27,200,000.... $32,000,000 
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Product of the Argentine Confederation. 


Periods. Gold. Silver. Total. 
1804 to 1848 ‘ $ 3,300,000.... $18,700,000 ... § 22,000,000 
1848 to 1868 4,500,000... ’ 25,500,000. ... 30,000,000 


1804 to 1868 $ 7,800,000.... $44,200,000.... $52,000,000 


CHILI. 


In 1803, Chili produced 12,212 mares of gold, of the value of 
$1,780,000, and 29,700 mares of silver, worth about $280,000. Up 
to that date the country had produce d, according to Humpowpr, gold 
to the value of $138,000,000, and according to Curva ier, silver 
amounting in weight to about 680,000 pounds troy, worth about 
$10,880,000, making a total value of precious metals of $148,880,000, 

The quantity of silver produced previous to the discovery of the 
rich mines of Copiapo, in 1832, was not very large. After that 
date it rapidly increased, and at present amounts to a yearly supply 
of about 300,000 pounds. Gold, on the other hand, has dec ‘lined to 
half, or even less than half the quantity produced at the commence- 
ment of the century. The coinage of the latter metal, for the 
twenty years from 1804 to 1823, amounted to $12 214,892, and if the 
actual product be considered double the amount coined, the yearly 
average will stand at $1,221,489, showing a decline of half a million 
yearly since 1803, Previous to 18 26, the Chilian Government pro- 
hibited the exportation of the precious metals without being coined, 
consequently, after that, the Mint returns declined to a very small 
amount, Among the returns of the English consulsare annual accounts, 
made up by the Chilian Government, of the gold and silver known to 
have been exported, coined and uncvined, for the eight years from 
I8s4 to 1841. These accounts, it is stated, are confessedly made 
upon very defective information. They show an exportation of 
gold to the value of $5,444,469, and of silver to the value of 
$11,454,643. If we assume that one-half the amount of gold pro- 
duced during the eight years, came under official notice in such a 
way as to be ineluded in these accounts, the actual product for the 
time mentioned was $10,888,938, or $1,361,117 yearly, an amount 
mer nearly the same as the yearly average for the twenty years 
from 1804 to 1823. Half the sum of these averages is $1,291,300. 
The annual snteak in 1800 is stated by Wuirney at 7,500 pounds 
fine gold. In 1850 it is put at about 2,900 pounds. If the yearly 
decline is supposed to have been somewhat regular during the period 
of half a century, a mean of the two quantities would very nearly 
express the average annual production. Such a quantity would be 
5,200 pounds, worth, being fine gold, $1,289,600; very similar in 
amount, it will be seen, to the average number heretofore obtained, 
and we may take half thé sum of the two numbers as the annual: 
production for the period from 1804 to 1848, with some confidence 
that it can not be far out of the way. A yearly supply of $1,290,000 
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would, in forty-four years, produce $56,760,000. Since 1835 the 
supply of gold appears to have been increasing, the product in 1850 
being about 400 pounds more than in the former year. In 1865, 
CueEVALIER estimated it at 1,200 kilograms, equal to about 3,215 
pounds troy, being an increase, since 1850, of about 300 pounds, 
An average of these several quantities is 3,057 pounds, equal in 
value to about $758,000, which may be assumed as the average 
yield since 1848, producing for the twenty years $15,160,000, and 
making for the sixty-four years a gold product of the value of 
$71,920,000. 


Mr. Danson has been quoted as placing the gold product of Chili 
at $99,963,000 for the forty-five years ending with 1848; but by 
looking into the paper re: id by that gentleman before the Statistical 
Society of London, in 1850, it will be discovered that in dealing 
with the accounts of treasure shipments from 1834 to 1841, furnished 
by the Chilian Government, he inadvertently subjected quantities 
expressing the value of one metal to arithmetical processes intended 
for quantities representing the value of the other, producing an 
error in the result as to gold of nearly thirty millions of dollars, 
The amount that would have been Bis éd, according to his theory, 
had no error occurred in the caleula® 9, ig $70, 757,5 532. The result 
obtained for the silver product was $98,555,205; but if the error 
just mentioned had not occurred, it wou! id have been $56,525 5,000, 
nearly twice the amount at which Cuevatier estimated the product 
for nearly the same period. In 1803, we have already seen, the 
supply of silver amounted in value to $280,000. In the twenty 
years from 1804 to 1823 the amount coined was $5,009,622, and if 
this be supposed to represent but two-thirds of the ‘actual product, 
(a more liberal allowance for contraband than has heretofore been 
made for silver,)the quantity produced in the twenty years would 
amount to $7,562,698, or an annual average of $378,135, which 
being considered as the yearly product during the twenty-eight 
years from 1804 to 1832, when the mines of Copiapo were discovered, 
the whole product up to that date would be but $10,588,780, and 
we may feel considerable assurance that this estimate is suflic ‘iently 
high. From 1832 to 1845 we find the yearly product stated by Mr. 
Wurryey and other authorities as averaging about 107,000 pounds 
troy, worth $1,712,000, and producing in the fourteen years, 
$23,968,000. In the following two years the yield was something 
greater, and we may/add for these $3,474,672, making, with the 
supply from 1804 to 1832, $38,030,459, being nearly the same result 
reached by Mr. Danson by a lucky miscalculation. 


M. Cnevatier estimated the amount of silver produced in Chili 
from 1804 to 1845, both inclusive, at 1,803,636 pounds troy, worth 
$28,858,176. By adding the produce of 1846 and 1847, the value _ 
of the silver obtained in the forty-four years would, according to his 
estimate, amount to $32,332,848, a sum $5,697 611 less than has 
been obtained by the foregoing calculation ; but the quantity here- 
in estimated is only $27,442,672 for the sixteen years from the 
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opening of the mines of Copiapo, being an annual yield of 
$1,715,000 during that period; and this does not appear an extra- 
ordinary production when it is considered that these are among the 
richest silver mines in the world, and that those of Potosi and 
Pasco, situated in a region of perpetual barrenness and desolatien, 
more than 13,000 feet in elevation, produced for many years after 
their discovery a much larger quantity, and that the great Comstock 
mine in Nevada is producing a yearly supply teu times as great. 

Mr. Wuirney has put the produce of the Chilian mines for the 
eight years from 1846 to 1853 at 1,750,000 pounds, worth $28,000,000, 
or an annual value of $3,500,000; and Mr. J. Arruur Puitiips, a 
mining engineer of Kensington, England, places the product of 
1865 at 300,000 pounds, worth $4,800,000. 

In 1851, the export of silver, in bars and ingots, from the port of 
Caldera amounted to 3,080,874 ounces, worth $3,788,593, and in 
ores of ditferent degress of purity, of from eight to seventy-three per 
cent., 2,312,829 pounds. In 1855, the export of silver and silver 
ores amounted to $4,725,665. Since the last named date a railroad 
has been completed trom Caldera to Copiapo, which it was expected 
would greatly reduce the expenses of mining, and lead to the ex- 
portation of some 300,000 tons of ore collected at the mines, which 
will yield from forty-eight to four hundred ounces of silver to the 
ton, but whicu had been thrown aside as too poor to pay the ex- 
pensés of transportation. Increased activity in the mines has been 
apparent ever since the completion of the road, about 1858, and an 
annual average of $4,500,000, for the twenty years since 1848, wilil 
not be too much, » This will produce $90,000,000, and the production 
for the sixty-four years may be stated thus :— 


Per‘o ls, Gold. Silver. Total. 
$ 56,760,000.... $38,030,459.... $94,790,459 
15,160,000....  96,000,000.... 105,160,060 


1804 to 1868.... sevice BT1,920,000 $ 128,030,459... . $ 199,950,459 
Frevioud t6 1808... <.sis0ss saa 138,000,000.... 10,880,000.... 148,880,000 


From opening of mines to 1868 $ 209,920,000. ... $ 138,910,459... . $ 348,830,459 


NEW GRANADA. 


New Granada, formerly constituting a part of the viceroyalty of 
that name, from 1819 to 1830 forming a part of the republic of 
Colombia, and at present under a reformed constitution, with its 
former provinees erected into confederated States, known as the 
“United States of Columbia,” had contributed, according to Hum- 
BOLDT, up to 1803, a gold product of the value of $275,000,000, ob- 
tained from washing the rich sands of the provinces of Antioquia, 
Choco, and Veraqua, in the valleys of the rivers Cauca and Atrato, 
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and on the coast of Barbacoas. At present the precious metal is 
obtained by washings and by rock mining, several English ¢ ompanic : 
operating in the latter branch on the River Poree. Curyarier, in 1847, 
made an estimate of the amount of gold produced in the country from 
the opening of the mines to 1819, and placed it at $295,000,000, 
which is substantially the same as the estimate of Humpo.pr. 


The latter, in his work on “ New Spain,” mentions the fraudulent 
exportation of gold from New Granada, under Spanish rule, as being 
quite extensive by the way of the Rio Atrato and the ports of Carta- 
gena and Portobello; yet he allows but one-eighth of the whole for 
contraband, which might be regarded as rather too low an estimate, 
as he computed one-fifth of the whole for the silver of Potosi, a metal 
much less easily smuggled than the former on account of its less com- 
pendious character, and also because the iliicit commerce from the 
Peruvian mines was mostly conducted over the mountains and solitary 
wilds of Brazil on the back of lamas, while that of Granada found 
“asy access to the frequented reutes of trade. From 1789 to 1795 
the coinage of the two mints at Bogota avd Popayan amounted 
annually to $2,095,000. In 1801 $2,100,000 were coined, and an 
estimated amount of $400,000 exported in ingots and wrought gold, 


In this case it will be perceived that the amount exported un- 
coined was calculated at very fearly one-sixth of the whole. . The 
actual product at the beginning of the century was reckoned at 
20,500 mares, worth about $3,000,000, of which 18,000 mares had 
passed through the mints. The pro luct of 1810 to 1846 has been 
computed by CHEVALIER at $81,500,000, and the annual yield at 
the latter date at 13,276 pounds troy, of the value of $3,200,000, 
Allowing $3,000,000 a year for the seven years from 1804 to 1810, 
and for the year 1847, we have for the forty-four years $105,500,000 
by Curvacier’s estimate. Mr. Danson, by adoptin gthe opinion of 
Deport in reference to the gold of Mexico, that the Mint returns rep- 
resent only three-eighths of the actual product,and upon information 
based upon the returns of the English consuls, coming down to 1829, 
calculates the amount from 1804 to the end of 1848 at $204,255,328, 
or nearly twice the quantity estimated by Curvatter, while the 
“New American Cyclopedia” puts the annual product at from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000. None of these consular returns in 
reference to the gold and silver product of New Granada, of a later 
date than 1829, appears to have been published, and resort must be 
had to other data in endeavoring to estimate its amount. All authori- 
ties unite in representing the country as rich in gold, and capable of 
being made to yield a much larger annual tribute than it has ever 
yet done either under Spanish or native rule. Exclusive of the 
amount extracted by the English companies, most of the gold 
obtained in this as in other South American countries is the product 
of shallow washings, prosecuted chiefly by Indians, and persons 
without capital, who depend mainly for their subsistence upon the 
quantities of the precious metals thus procured, Such a system 
of mining, while its aggregates may be comparatively small, will 
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nevertheless be attended with considerable uniformity in the product 
from year to year, until the deposits become exhausted ; a result 
which does not seem to have heen reached in New Granada. As 
the annual supply in 1800, and also in 1846 and 1847, appears to 
have ranged from 12,600 to 13,276 pounds troy, worth from 
$3,100,000 to $3,300,000, according to the best information upon 
the subject we possess, and as the vearly’coinage nppears to have 
varied but little during the fourteen years of war, from 1810 to the 
defeat of the royal army in 1824, from what it had been during the 
ten pea iceful years preceding the war, we may be justified in as- 
suming that the product during the forty-four years differed but little 
from year to year; or, if irregularities did sometimes take place, that 
they reciprocally balanced each other, and that a yearly average of 
$3,200,000 would come as near the true amount as it is practicable 
now to ascertain it. We thus obtain, from the period frem 1804 to 
1847, both inclusive, $140,800 000, As the country during the last 
twenty years has, upon the whole, been prosperous, undergoing slow 
but substantial i improvement, we may increase the assumed average 
to $3,400,000 for the period, ending with 1867, and set down 
$68,000,000 for that, which is very near the estimate of CurVALIER 
for the same time, The product for the sixty-four years amounts 
to $208,800,000, 

Valuable silver mines are ssid to exist in New Granada, but it 
does not appear that they have ever been developed —at least, not 
to any great extent. _Having no data at hand from which to compute 
the quantity of that metal produced, we adopt Mr, Danson’s estimate 
of $170,000 for the period trom L804 to 1847, and for the remaining 
period of twenty years that of M. Cnrevarier, of $260,000 annu- 
ally, producing $5,200,000. The supply of silver during the sixty- 
four years will be $5,370,000. 

The treasure product of New Granada will then stand thus :— 


Periods, Gold, Silver. Total. 
1804 to 1848 .... S$ 140,800,000.... &170,000.... $ 140,970,000 
1S48 to 1868 68,000,000.... 5,200,000.... 73,200,000 


= 2CS.ECOL.CCOO, & 5,.370,C00C.... $ 214,170,000 
275.000,000, ee 275,000,000 


Te 5,000. .6. $ 489,170,000 


" 


S 483.800,000.... 


The remaining South American republics, Venezuela and Ecuador, 
have not hitherto furnished much gold or silver. In the sixteenth 
century gold was obtained in the first-named republic in’ quantities 
sufficient to lay the foundation of several opulent cities in the western 
departments, but in the seventeenth century the deposits had mostly 
bec ‘ome exh: usted. Of late years new deposits have been discovered 
in the eastern borders of the republic, in the departments of Guayana 
and Cumana, and considerable quantities of gold are said to be 
obtained from the washings. Silver ores of great richness have 
recently been found in the mountains of Merida, south of lake Mara- 
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caibo, in quantities sufficient to insure a profitable return to capital 
invested in opening mines. So far they do not appear to have been 
developed. Both metals also exist in Ecuador, and might be pro- 
fitably mined if a more enterprising population had them in posses- 
sion. The sands of the rivers of Guayaquil, and some of the aflluents 
of the Amazon, contain grains and scales of gold, and the province 
of Oriente is represented as rich in both the precious metals ; but the 
Indians, who are almost the only inhabitants and miners in these local- 
ities, habitually conceal from Europeans all knowledge of the mines. 


When the comparatively unoceupied departments of these repub- 
lics shall become settled by an energetic and industrious people, 
their annual supplies of these metals may amount to many millions 
of dollars. We estimate their products for the forty-four years at 
an annual supply of $300,000, and for the twenty years at halt a mi!- 
lion yearly. _™ supplies of Ecuador and Venezuela are represented 
as follows :- 

Periods. Gold. Silver, Total. 
1804 to 1848 eeeee $13,100,000 ©. $100,000 .. $13,200,000 
1848 to 1863.... 8,000,000 .. 2,000,000 .. 10,000,000 


1804 to 1868 eeees $21,100,000 .. $2,100,000 .. $§ 23,200,000 


The only remaining political division of South America requiring 
notice, on account of the quantities of treasure furnished to com- 
merce, is the empire of Brazil. The amount of gold produced in 
this empire from its discovery to 1803 was estimated by on 
upon the authority mainly of the Anse Raynat’s “ Politieal and 
Philosophical History of the E “ee Settlements in the East and 
West Indies,” published about 1778, at $855,500,000. Curvatier 
has computed the amount, from the opening of the mines to 1845, 
at 3,576,192 pounds of pure gold, worth about $886,895,616, w hich, 
reckoned up to 1803, would be some fitty millions less than Hux 

30LDT stated it. Since 1803 the annual cold production, according 
to Wurrnrey and Curvanier, has been about $2,000,000. The 
greatest yield of this political division was about the middle of the 
last century, when the annual supply varied from four millions to 
five and a half millions of dollars. At present the shallow washings 
appear to be nearly exhausted, and almost the entire supply is the 
product of the English companies mining in the solid rock. The 
silver produced in the empire is chiefly obtained by separation from 
gold, and may be estimated at about $18 ,000 annually tor the whole 
period of sixty-four years. The p woduce of the Brazilian mines is 
stated as follows :— 

Periods. Gold. Silver. Total. 
1804 to 1848......... ..-e+- $88,000,000 .. $792,000 .. $88,792,000 
1848 to 1868 40,000,000 .. 360,000 40,360,000 


$128.000,000 .. $1,152,000 .. § 129,152,000 
1500 to 1804 855,500,000 .. .. 855,500,000 


— 


1500 to 1868 $ 983,500,000 .. $1,152,000 .. $ 984,652,000 
The total product of the South American mines in gold and silver, 
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from the discovery of the Continent to January 1, 1868, is set forth 
in the following table. On page 346, volume III. “New Spain,” 
Brack’s translation, Humpotpt has presented the annual produce of 
the mines of Hualgayoe, &e., from the year 1774 to 1802, amounting 
to 2,190,470 mares of silver, which, at the estimated price of eight 
dollars and a half per mare, produces the sum of $18,533,995. On 
footing up the values of the products of the several Peruvian mines, 
he puts, on page 415, the yield of these same mines, during the 
same time, at the value of $185,339,900, which is inconsistent with 
the statement on page 346. As the figures are the same, the pre- 
sumption is that they were erroneously pointed off. In the table 
below we adopt the correction as made by Mr. Danson, adding to 
the $2,203,698,000 thus found, CoEVALIER’s estimate of $10,880,000 
as the silver product of the Chilian mines prior to 1803. In other 
respects ITuMpoxpr’s computations are followed :—(Scee Table on the 
next page.) 
The present annusl product of the several divisions of South 
America may be computed as follows :— 
Silver, Gold, 
OE ta ah sienna paisa asaliceadtetel Sales alee ae $5,000,000 . $600,000 
Bolivia 2,800,000 . 450,000 
260,000 .. 3,400,000 
4,500,000 .. 750,000 
18,000 .. 2,000,000 
Paraguay and Uruguay 425,000 .. 75,000 
Argentine Confederation 1,275,000 .. 225,000 
Reuader and Venezuela 100,000... 400,000 


a ee 


DR ia icictsvennakinabadek Ghuasd $ 14,378,000 ..$7900,000 


Amount of both metals prior to 1804............. $5,512,030,000 
Amount of both metals since 1804, 3,595,696,000 


Le a eer a err reer 
Average annual gold product from 1804 to 1848... 10,160,782 
Average annual gold product from 1848 to 1868... 63,254,000 
Average annual silver product from 1804 to 1848.. 24,500,000 
Average annual silver product from 1848 to 1868.. 40,278,000 
Product from 1804 to 1848 (both metals) 1,525,056,104 
Excess of silver over gold Statics 630,907,244 
Produced from 1848 to 1868 (both metals) 2,070,640,000. 
Excess of gold over silver........ ey es : 459,520,000 
Gold preduct in the sixty-four years....... 1,712,154,430 
Silver product in the sixty-four years 1,883,541,674. 
Excess of silver in the sixty-four years a 171,387,244 
Amount of both metals in the sixty-four years 3,595,696,104 
Gold product from 1804 to 1868 1,712,154,430 
Gold product prior to 1804 (311 years)....... ‘xe 1,348,500,000° 
Excess in the sixty-four years be 363,654,430 
Gold product from 1848 to 1868...... 1,265,080,000 
Difference between this product and that of the 311 

gg |) ee re 83,420,000 
18 
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From the above it appears that during the twenty years just 
closed there has been produced in North and South America an 
amount of gold only $83,420,000 less than the whole quantity com- 

uted by Humsoupr as the product of the American mines for a 
period of 311 years prior to 1804, 

Of the $1,265,080,000 produced in the twenty years, $1,015,000,000 
were obtained in the United States, and $250,000,000 in other por- 
tions of the American continent; the United States producing, as it 
appears, four-fifths of the gold furnished by the whole continent 
during the last twenty years. 

The quantity of silver supplied during the same time was 
$805,560,000, of which the United States have, within the last seven 
years, contributed $100,000,000. 

It will be observed that the quantity of gold supplied during the 
last sixty-four years is greater by $363,654,430 than the total 
umount of gold contributed during the 311 years previous to 1804, 
and that the amount of gold and silver furnished since 1804 is equal 
to nearly two-thirds of the total of both metals produced previous 
to that date. 

The amount of gold and silver contributed during the last twenty 
years is $545,583,896 greater than the quantity obtained during the 
forty-four previous years, 

The total product of the whole American continent from its first 
discovery in 1492 to the commencement of 1868, of both metals, 
amounts to $9,107,725,889, or, in round numbers, $9,108,000,000. 
Average annual product for the whole continent dur- 

ing the forty-four years $ 34,660,000 
During the last twenty years 103,532,000 
During the last sixty-four years ..........6...eeceee 56,182,752 

The product of the whole continent for the year 1868 may, from 
present indications, be estimated as follows :— 


Gold. Silver. Both metals. 
United States ........ $ 60,000,000 .. $20,000,000 .. $80,000,000 
Mexico..........ceee00ee2---. 3,000,000 .. = 26,000,000 .. —-29,000,000 
7,900,000 .. 14,378,000 .. 22,000,000 
British America ..........06 ‘ 34500,000  .. ai 3,500,000 
Central America 300,000 .. 200,000... 500,000 


al... ...ecceee eee $74,700,000 $ 60,573,000 $ 135,278,000 


From this it will be seen that at the present day the United 
States furnish four-fifths of the gold, and one-third of the silver 
product of the American continent, and more than four-sevenths of 


rs annual supply of the precious metals from North and South 
America, 


EUROPE. 


The European continent, which during the middle ages furnished 
the principal supplies of the precious metals, contributed, during 
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the 16th century, an annual amount of less than one million of 
dollars. 

During the succeeding century, under the stimulus imparted by 
the extraordinary productiveness of the American mines, those of 
Europe returned an average yield of about a million and a half, in- 
creased in the eighteenth century to four millions, after which they 
began to decline, and at the commencenient of the present century 
produced about three million two hundred and thirty- thousand 
dollars. 

The amount of gold produced annually in Europe at the present 
day is but little over two millions of dollars. The supply of silver 
has, however, considerably increased of late years, owing to im- 
provements in the process of separating it from lead; and the Euro- 
pean product of that metal may now be estimated at something 
ever eight millions. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain, at the time of the Roman conquest, must have fur- 
nished considerable quantities of gold, and even at the present day 
small quantities are obtained at the mines at Mer ionethshire, W am 
the value of which, since 1860, may amount to about $250,090 ; 
1865 it amounted to 1,664 ounces of gold, equal in valhee to wo 
$33,000, and this amouni is not likely to be much increased in any 
future year. It is, however, by working its mines of argentiferous 
galena that Great ‘Britain contributes most to the stock of the pre- 
cious metals; the silver thus obtained, amounting, in 1852, te 
818,325 ounces, worth $1,091,104. In 1865 the supply frem this 
source was 724,856 ounces troy, worth $966,474. Since the begin- 
ning of 1856 the quantity of silver separated from lead ores in the 
United Kingdom amoutits to about seven and a half millions of troy 
ounces, worth over nine millions of dollars. 


FRANCE, 


France has no gold mines of any value. The sands of the Rhine 
contain small quantities of the precious metal, and formerly it is 
thought produced considerable gold. Washings in certain localities 
are still carried on, and in 1846 the amount obtained in this way 

was about $9,000. Its silver lead mines are of more importance, 
and in 1865 produced 18,000 pounds of silver, of the value of 


$ 288,000. 


SPAIN. 


Spain has been celebrated for its mines of both the precious metals 
from the earliest ages, and the Phenicians laid them under heavy 
tribute several centuries before the commencement of the Christian 
era. The Romans, and afterward the Moors, continued to work 
them, and gold was ‘obtained not only from washing the sands of the 
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Douro, the Tagus, and other rivers, but also by mining in the solid 
rock. The amount of that metal contributed by Spain at the present 
day is very small, not exceeding $10,000 annually. Of silver it fur- 
nishes a more liberal supply, chiefly obtained from its mines of 
argentiferous galena, amounting in late years annually to over one 
hundred thousand pounds, worth over $1,600,000. 

The most important mines are those of Hiendelaencina, which 
have produced, since 1846, 7,717,000 English ounces of silver, worth 
about $10,000,000. These are so rich in silver near the surface that 
the galena often yielded from 130 to 180 ounces to the ton. They 
have been worked to a depth of 1,200 feet, the yield of silver ap- 
pearing to decline with the depth of the mine. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


That gold was found in Scandinavia at a very early period seems 
evident from an examination of the implements taken from numer- 
ous Scandinavian tumuli of very remote ages, which are preserved 
and arranged in the museum at Copenhagen, among which are 
swords, daggers, knives, and other edged instruments, the blades of 
which are made of gold or copper, with anedge of iron, formed 
for the purpose of cutting; the profuse application of copper and 
gold, contrasted with the parsimony used in the expenditure of iron, 
seeming to prove that gold and copper were much more abundant 
than iron among the unknown people who raised the tumuli. But 
at the present day the silver mines at Kongsberg, in Norway, and 
the silver lead mines of Sala, in Westmannia, Sweden, are the only 
Scandinavian mines of any importance. The first have been worked 
regularly since 1624, and from that date to the present time have 
yielded 1,840,000 pounds of fine silver, worth twenty-nine and a 
half millions of dollars. For the last thirty years the annual 
produce has been $254,000, and the net profit $158,000. The 
Swedish mines at this day yield rather less than 3,000 pounds of 
silver, worth $45,600. Of late years the Scandinavian mines have 
very much declined in value. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian empire furnishes annualiy of the precious metals a 
quantity valued at from two to three millions of dollars. The 
provinces most productive are Transylvania, Hungary, the Banat, 
and Bohemia. Saltzburg, Tyrol, and Styria formerly produced 
considerable quantities of gold and silver, but the yield of these 
provinces has declined until their annual produce is insignificant. 
The principal mines of Hungary are those of Schemnitz, Kremnitz, 
and Neusohl, employing about 15,000 miners, and producing large 
quantities of the precious as well as of the useful metals. Those of 
Schemnitz were opened in 745, and of Kremnitz in 770, and with 
temporary interruptions have been carried on to the present time. 
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The ores are auro-argentiferous, and are treated with great scientific 
skill, the result of centuries of experience. They are not of a very 
productive character, but owing to the extensive scale upon which 
mining operations are conducted, the eminent engineering and 
metallurgical skill employed, connected with a rigid system of 
economy, the mines are still profitably worked, and have enriched 
their successive proprietors for more than a thousand years. The 
extensive adit-level to drain the Schemnitz mines, commenced in 
1782, was about two-thirds completed in 1850, at an expense of 
about $200 per fathom. This work is to be ten miles long, and will 
cut the veins at a depth of 1,380 feet. Mines of gold and silver 
occur on the western border of Transylvania, near the towns of 
Nagybanya, Kapnik, and Felsobanya, and also at Zalathna. The 
ancient works at these mines are on a gigantic scale, but the yield 
of the precious metals is much less than it was several hundred 
years ago. The Transylvania mines produce the rare and interest- 
ing combination of gold and tellurium. The mines of the Banat are 
found in a.narrow gorge made by the waters of the Danube, forcing 
a passage through the Carpathian mountains. The ores are princ’- 
pally argentiferous copper, yielding about 120 ounces of silver to 
the ton, together with a little gold. The mines of Hungary, 'Tran- 
sylvania, and the Banat yield annually about 5,400 pounds of gold, 
worth $1,215,000. The other provinces of the Austrian empire 
yield, perhaps, 100 pounds more, worth from $22,000 to $23,000. 
Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, and the Banat furnish yearly over 
90,000 pounds of silver, worth about a million and a half of dollars. 
That produced in the provinces of Tyrol, Saltzburg, and Styria is so 
trifling in quantity that no estimate is attempted. 

Yet these provinces, anciently a part of the Italian province of 
Illyria, lying in the region of the Noric Alps, poured out such a 
copious stream of gold two thousand years ago that its great quan- 
tity, according to Srraso, caused a decrease of vne-third in its price 
throughout all Italy, and induced the proprietors to employ fewer 
workmen in order to raise its value again; and Pury relates that the 
Roman senate, in order to restrain the excessive production of the 
precious metals and the consequent fall in their value, limited the 
number of slaves allowed to work in the mines to 5,000. So rich 
in gold at that day, and for many centuries afterward, was the part 
of the Austrian empire now under consideration, and portions of 
Northern Italy, that the precious metal was found partly in large 
grains upon the surface and partly in mines, so pure that an eighth 
— only was lost by the process of smelting and refining. Near 

rixen, in the Tyrol, were mines which, as late as 1525, produced 


52,000 pounds of silver when that metal was six times as valuable 
as it is now. These mines were the El Dorado of the sixteenth 
century, and with those of Hungary, Saxony, Bohemia, the Hartz 
mountains, and the Spanish peninsula, furnished the supplies of the 
precious metals duriug the middle ages. But the mines of Brixen 
are exhausted, and those of the Noric Alps have long since ceased 
to exercise a disturbing influence on prices by the teeming abund- 
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ance of their treasures, Tyrol and Saltzburg yield at the present 
day but trifling quantities of gold and silver. The total annual 
product of the Austrian empire in both the precious metals may be 
set down at an average value of $2,700,000. 


PRUSSIA, 


Since its incorporation of the kingdom of Hanover, of Saxony, and 
the duchy of Nassau, Prussia furnished more silver than any other 
State in Europe. The amount of gold furnished is very small, con- 
sisting of a few pounds obtained in the Hartz and from washing 
the sands of the Rhine and other rivers in Germany, not exceeding 
in all ten pounds, 

The Erz Gebirge mountains, dividing Saxony from Bohemia, have 
been the scene of mining operations ever since the tenth century. 


SAXONY. 


The mines of Freiberg, on the Saxony side of the mountains, 
were opened about the close of the twelfth century, and since 1524 
have yielded about 17,000,000 pounds troy of silver, worth 
$112,000,000. More than nine hundred veins are said to exist in 
this mining district, interesting as affording one of the finest exam- 
ples of silver veins retaining their character for richness at great 


depths, many of them being now worked at a depth of nearly 1,400 
feet, while the quantities of silver obtained are constantly increasing. 
Many other silver mines are found in Saxony, but those of Freiberg 
are the most important. The annual product is about 80,000 
pounds, equal in value to $1,280,000, of which the Freiberg mines 
produce nine-tenths. Another very interesting district is found in 
the Hartz mountains, principally belonging to Hanover and Bruns- 
wick, and since 1866 constituting a part of Prussia. The principal 
mines are those of Clausthal, Andreasberg, and Rammelsberg. 
Operations commenced in the last district a, p. 968, and in the. 
others during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The busi- 
hess connected with these mines gives employment to about 60,000 
persons. The Andreasberg mines are the most productive, and 
have been the most extensively wrought. The great Sampson vein 
has been worked to the depth of 2,580 feet, being the deepest 
mine now in operation in the world. At the depth of 2,160 feet 
one of the finest accumulations of ore ever met with was struck, and 
the works have been carried down 420 feet further without any con- 
siderable change in the richness of the ore. ‘The mines are carried 
on profitably, not so much on account of the quality of the ore 
(which is argentiferous galena) as the highly improved system upon 
which all mining operations are conducted. The vein system is of 
great complexity, and the metalliferous combinations of great 
variety, their successful treatment presenting examples of the high- 
est achievements yet attained in chemical and metallurgical science. 
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The annual production of silver from the Hartz mines is 27,000 
pounds, valued at $432,000. From five to ten pounds of gold are 
annually obtained by separation, worth from $1,200 to $2,500. The 
galena of the upper Hartz contains generally from thirteen to twenty- 
three ounces of silver to the ton. 

The little duchy of Nassau, of only eighty-two German square 
miles in extent, has several hundred mines in operation, of which 
thirty are of argentiferous lead, some of which have been mined 
since 1158, and produce about 2,500 pounds of silver annually. 

In the province of Silesia are similar ores, which have been mined 
near Tarnowitz since 1526. In the Rhenish provinces, near Coblentz, 
Siegen, and Aix la Chapelle, the same kind of mines have recently 
been opened, which appear to promise well, the ores of several 
yielding 80 ounces of silver to the ton. 

The silver of Prussia is mostly the product of such ores, and in 
Silesia, the Rhenish provinces, and the duchy of Nassau, the annual 
supply is 70,000 pounds or more, equal in value to $1,120,000, 
The product of the whole kingdom, as recently enlarged, including 
the supplies of Saxony and the Hartz, is 180,000 or 190,000 pounds, 
equal in value from $2,880,000 to $3,000,000. 


ITALY. 


Italy has furnished the precious metals from very early times. 
The sands of the rivers descending from the Pennine and Leopon- 
tine Alps were washed for gold before the founding of Rome, and 
still continue to contribute small quantities. The most important 
mines now in operation are in Piedmont, which in 1844 yielded 
only about 560 pounds of gold, worth about $130,000. English and 
French companies have recently undertaken the working of some of 
these mines with very encouraging results, we are informed in a late 
excellent work on “The Mines and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,” 
by J. Arruur Put.uips of Kensington, England; and the probabili- 
ties are that the product is much greater now than in 1844. 

The silver furnished by Italy is mostly obtained from its argent- 
iferous lead mines found in Piedmont, Sardinia, Tuscany, and other 
provinces, amounting annually, of recent years, to about 30,000 
pounds, and is worth nearly half a million of dollars. 

If the results of recent mining enterprises in the Italian States 
have been as successful as there is reason to hope they have been, 
they must at the present day contribute a supply of gold and silver 
equal to the value of about $750,000. 


RUSSIA. 


Small quantities of gold or silver, or of both metals, are obtained 
in European Russia, or so much of that empire as lies west of the 
Ural mountains, in ‘Turkey in Europe, in Greece, ard in Switzerland, 
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sometimes by washing the nearly exhausted sand of some of the 
rivers of these countries, occasionally by rock mining conducted on 
a very limited seale, and, more frequently, as a product of the silver- 
lead mines. The quantities thus obtained in many loealities are 
separately of small amount, but in the aggregate become important, 
and help to swell the supply of Europe to an amount varying at 
different times, but averaging, of late years, about 8,000 pounds of 
gold and 500,000 pounds of silver, equal in value in round numbers 
to about $10,000,000. 

The product of Europe in the precious metals appears to have 
reached its lowest point for several centuries about 1830. In 1800 
it furnished 5,300 mares of gold, equal to 3,475 pounds troy, and 
215,200 French mares of silver, equal to 141,150 pounds. In 1830 
the amount of silver obtained was about the same, but the supply of 
gold had declined to 3,500 mares, or about two-thirds the quantity 
produced in 1800, In 1850 the gold product had increased to over 
5,600 pounds, and in 1860 to about 6,000 or 6,500 pounds, and at 
the present time it must be between two and three thousand pounds 
more. From 1830 to 1850 the yield of silver in Europe increased 
about 250,000 pounds, since which last date it has probably increased 
100,000 pounds more. This has been partly the result of the dis- 
covery of valuable mines in Spain in 1843, the increasing richness of 
the ore of the Freiberg mines in Saxony, and of the improvements 
introduced by Patrison’s process of dissilvering lead. 

The additional quantities of gold now obtained are due entirely 
to improved systems of mining and drainage, and not to the dis- 
covery of new deposits. Some of the Austrian mines which are still 
profitably worked yield only four parts in 1,000,000 of the stamp- 
work, and in Italy some of the mines yield only eight penny weights 
of gold to the ton. At the Russian mines at Beresov the stamped 
ore returns only from .0013 to .00208 per cent. of gold. 


ASIA, 


Previous to the discovery of gold in California and Australia, the 
Russian empire contributed the principal supplies of that metal 
from its mines on the eastern slopes of the Ural mountains, in 
Siberia, and in the Caucasus. The mines of the Ural were discov- 
ered in the middle of the last century, and operations commenced at 
Beresov in 1752 by mining in the solid rock. These mines are still 
continued, although their yield is very small, and in 1850 was less 
than one hundred pounds. Toward the close of the last century 
their product was from six hundred to eight hundred pounds of 
gold annually. Fifty years ago there were sixty-six localities in 
the Ural where mining operations were carried on, most of which 
are now abandoned. Even in those now existing the percentage of 
gold is very small, and it is only from the combined causes of low 
wages and skillful management that they can be profitably worked ; 
and such is the perfection of the apparatus employed of late years 
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that the amount of gold is increasing, notwithstanding the poverty 
of the veins. 
SIBERIA, 


The large quantities of gold furnished by Russia during the last 
forty years have not, howey er, been obtained from these mines, 
but from washing the auriferous sands of Siberia, in the valleys of 
the Ob, the Irtish, and the Yenisei, and the rivers descending from 
the Ural, commenced in this last loca! ity in 1814, in Western Siberia 
in 1829, ‘and in the east in 1838, carried on partly by the Govern- 
ment, and partly by individu: ils upon paying a progressive tax, 
amounting, in some cases, to thirty and thirty- five per cent. on the 
gross product, independent of other special taxes. The total 
amount of gold obtained from the Russian washings, from their 
commencement in 1814 to this date, is about 1,880,000 pounds troy, 
and the amount furnished by rock mining, from 1752 to the present, 
about 130,000 pounds, making an entire product of about 2,000,000 
pounds of gold, worth from $450,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

The silver of Russiais obtained from silver ores, argentiferous 
galena, copper, and by separation from native gold. Silver mines 
are found in the Altai mountains, in the valley of the Ob, which, 
from the beginning of the last century to 1855 had produced nearly 
3,000,000 pounds of that metal, containing 100,000 pounds of gold, 
worth over $70,000,000. The annual produce of the Altai mining 
district in silver at the last-named date was 45,000 pounds, since 
which it has gradually declined. Another mining district lies in 
the province of Irkutsk, southeast of Lake Baikal, in the valley of 
the Amoor, which in 1771 yielded 27,600 pounds of silver. Mines 
of argentiferous galena have been opened in the Yablonoi moun- 
tains, between the valleys of the Amoor and the Lena, which, in 
1865, yielded 21,000 pounds of silver. Veins of similar ores have 
recently been explored in the Caucasus, in the country of the 
Kirghises, in the Ural mountains, and in the valley of the Don. The 
present product of Russia in silver is probably about 80,000 pounds, 
and of the value of $1,280,000. The total value of Russian silver 
since 1810 appears to be about $45,000,000. ‘The annual product at 
the present is about $15,000,000 of gold and $1,000,000 of silver, 
making a total of $16,000,000 as the value of both metals. 

Previous to 1800 the Russian mines had not yielded an annual 
amount of over $200,000, and about the time of the opening of the 
deposit mines in 1814, those of Beresov had declined to $65,000. 
After this period there was a progressive increase until 1847. In 
1826 the yield was $2,578,000; in 1830, $3,485,000; in 1840, 
$5,800,000 ; and in 1847, $18,200,000. Since the last-named period 
there has been an apparent decline, the yield since 1854, and for 
several years previous, having been $15 000,000. The Russian au- 
thorities ascribe the falling off to the exhaustion of the deposits and 
the unskillfulness of those in the business. 


The metalliferous districts of Russia are of immense extent, and 
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are doubtless capable of contributing much more copious supplies of 
the precious metals than have yet been reported from the mines. 
Tt is said that Emperor Alexander, in that spirit of wisdom which 
has already so eminently distinguished his reign, intends making a 
large deduction in the duties imposed on the produce of private 
mines, and at the same time will throw open the Crown mines and 
washings to the public; and there can be no doubt that such a 
policy would result in a very considerable increase in the supplies of 
gold and silver from Russia. 

A certain amount of gold annually enters the commerce of 
western nations from Asia and Africa, but the amount thus obtained 
is rather a matter of conjecture than of reliable information. 


CHINA, 


Both China and Japan are known to contain gold, and it-is assert- 
ed the deposits are very extensive. Sir R. Murcutson states that 
the Chinese have ceased working their mines, according to certain 
theories of political economy. In the seventeenth century the 
yalace of the Emperor of Japan, and the houses of the chief nobility, 
it is represented, were literally covered with gold; and the Dutch in 
sixty years’ trade, are said to have carried away from $125,000,000 
to $250,000,000. But so little is known of the internal affairs of 
that empire that no attempt has been made to estimate its product 
of the precious metals. The relation between gold and silver, in 
1857, was stated by Mr. Harris, United States consul at Simoda, 
Japan, to be that of 1 to 3 1-7, the relation between them in Europe 
and America being, at the time, as 1 to 15, 

The sands of the rivers of Thibet, of the Burmese empire, of India 
beyond the Ganges, of the Malay peninsula, the island of Borneo, 
of the Celebes and Phillippine islands, are well known to be aurif- 
erous, and some of them have been celebrated from remote ages 
for their golden treasure. Sir James Brooxe states that 5,000 per- 
sons, mostly Chinese, wash from the sands on the western coast of 
Borneo, $5,000,000 annually. The washings of the Burrampooter 
were estimated by Jacon, in 1830, to amount to from $600,000 to 
$700,060 annually. Various estimates have been made of the 
amount of gold annually obtained from Southern Asia and the 
Eastern archipelago. Mr. Wurrney, in his very useful work, “ The 
Metallic Wealth of the United States,” stated the amount at 25,000 
pounds annually, or about $5,600,000. 


AFRICA, 


r 


Africa, though supposed to be one of the richest gold countries 
of the world, has, since the Christian era, contributed comparatively 
little to the commerce of civilized nations. In Kordofan, on the 
White Nile, the natives obtain gold by washing the auriferous earth 
in wooden bowls, which they store in quills of the vulture and pass 
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it into the hands of the traders. The gold in Sannaar and Abys- 
sinia occurs in the form of scales and grains in quartz inclosed in 
granite, gneiss, and slates. That of Nubia is of a deep yellow color 
and remarkably pure. The sands of Mozambique, on the southeast 
coast, near the Tropic of Cancer, are also washed by the natives, 
and a portion of the gold obtained, annually reaches the English 
colony at Cape Town. But probably the richest gold district is in 
the Bambouk country, south of the Senegal river, where the soil is 
represented as so auriferous that every cubic foot contains gold in 
the shape of lumps, grains, and spangles. It is washed by the 
natives, aud given to the Moors in exchange for salt. 

Brrxmyre has estimated the annual amount of gold furnished by 
Africa at 4,000 pounds, and this has generally ‘Deen adopted by 
subsequent writers. As it is all obtained by washing, and is of 
great purity, it may be valued at $1,000,000. 

All attempts to develop the gold mines of Africa by civilized 
nations have hitherto failed. The Portuguese, tempted by the rich 
mines of Bambouk, took possession of the country in the fifteenth 
century; but the ruins of the Portuguese forts and houses are all 
that remain of their temporary occupancy. At present the climate, 
even more than the hostility of the natives, seems to bid defiance to 
every effort on the part of Europeans to work these mines. 


AUSTRALIA, 


This sketch of the countries furnishing the supplies of the pre- 
cious metals at the present day will be concluded by a notice of 
one of the most important gold-producing countries of modern 
times. 

In the spring of 1851 gold was discovered in Australia by a re- 
turned California miner, and a rush for the unwrought placers im- 
mediately commenced by crowds of miners from all” quarters of the 
world. 

The island of Australia, embracing an area of about 3,000,000 
square miles, nearly equaling the whole continent of Europe in 
extent, includes the colonies of Victori ia, New South Wales, South 
Australia, Queensland, and West Austr. alia. Victoria has produced 
much the largest quantity of the gold exported from the island 
since 1851, having furnished thirty-three and a half millions out of a 
total product of 38,260,000 troy ounces, the balance being chiefly 
supplied by New South Wales and South Australia. 

So exceedingly rich in gold were the placers of Australia, that in 
the very year of its discovery more than five and a half millions of 
dollars’ worth of the precious metal was exported; in the following 
year the export amounted to fifty-six and a quarter millions, and in 
1853 to more than sixty-one millions of dollars, an amount which 
has not since been equaled in any one year. 


The colony of Victoria lies in the southeast part of the island, and 
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has an area of 87,000 square miles, being somewhat larger than the 
State of Minnesota. Its gold-bearing strata belong to the lower 
paleozoic or silurian age, consisting chiefly of schistose and slaty 
rocks, accompanied by quartzose and micaceous substances, and 
cover a surface estimated at not less than 30,000 square miles. In 
geological series they correspond with the auriferous rocks of the 
Ural mountains, and appear to belong to a much earlier epoch than 
those of California. 

In Australia, as in California, gold is obtained either from shallow 
placers, deep diggings, or veins of auriferous quartz; and more re- 
cently it has been found in the clay-stone itself, and bands of gold 
quartz have been discovered in dikes of diorite which intersect 
upper silurian or lower devonian rocks. 


The present product of Victoria is about 1,500,000 ounces, that of 
New South Wales 32,000, and South Australia and Queensland 


50,000, making a present annu:l product for the whole of Australia 
of 1,870,000 troy ounces. 


The gold of Australia being of great purity, averaging about 
960-1000, or about twenty-three carats fine, may be estimated at the 
price of $20 per ounce, making the present yearly product worth 
$37,400,000. Quartz mining is being successfully prosecuted. 


+ In the latter part of 1857 the existence of gold in Otago, one of 
the provinces of New Zealand, was made known, At different 
times from that period up to 1862 further evidences of its existence 
were discovered, and numbers of miners had commenced washings 
on the western coast of Nelson, and several companies were organ- 
ized for working quartz veins. 

In February, 1862, two California miners started on a prospecting 
tour up Molyneux River, and in three months brought into Dunedin 
eighty-seven pounds of gold, and received from the provisional gov- 
ernment a bonus of £2,000 for making known the locality from 
which it had been obtained. New deposits are found from time to 
time, the island having already exported 3,240,000 ounces, which, if 
of equal purity with the gold of Australia, may be estimated at the 
value of $64,800,000. 


The present annual product cf New Zealand is about 497,000 
ounces, equal in value to about $9,900,000. ‘The money value of the 
gold: product of Australia and New Zealand may be stated in round 
numbers at $47,000,000, The silver furnished by these islands is 
obtained by separation from uative gold, and amounts to 9,000 
pounds per annum, worth $144,000, 


New Zealand contains an area of 95,500 square miles, and is 
nearly of the same size as the State of Oregon. Its auriferous 
veins and drifts are numerous and extensive, and promise an abund- 
ant supply of the precious meals for many years to come. 


The gold thus far obtained has been mainly procured from shallow 
placers and deep diggings in the alluviens. Much of it is produced 
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by sluice washing, The geological age of the auriferous drifts of 
New Zealand has not been fully determined. 


VIEWS OF JACOB, NEWMARCH, CHEVALIER. 


In 1830, Mr. Witttam Jaco estimated the total amount of gold 
and silver ’ produced by the continent of Europe, by Asiatic Russia, 
and certain parts of Northern Africa, from 1492 to the end of 1829, 
at 162,000,000 pounds sterling, Mr. Wittram Newmarcn, in the 
sixth volume of Tooks’s “History of Prices,” published in 1857, 
computes the product of the same, from 1492 to 180: 3, at £80,000,000 
of gold, equal to $388,800,000 ; and £¢ 60,000,000 of silver, equi il to 
$291, 000, 000; ond from 1492 to 1848 at £170,000, 000 of gold, equal 
to $826, 200,000 ; ; and $90,000,000 of silver, equal to $437,000,000. 

Adopting the estimates of Mr. Newmarcn up to the year 1848, 
we compute as the product of the twenty years since that date, for 
Europe, an annual av erage of $2,000,000, ‘gold and $7,000,000 sily er; 
or for the whole period § $40, 000,000 gold and $140,000,000 silv er, 
making a total of $180,000,000 of both metals. For the Russian 
empire $15,000,000 gold and $1,000,000 silver yearly, or 300,000,000 
of the first, and $20,000,000 of the second, for the whole time, being 
a total of $320,000,000 of gold and silver. 

The product of Australia and New Zealand we compute at 
$890,000,000 gold and $5,500,000 silver for the sixteen years since 
the first discovery of gold in Australia, making a total of 
$895,500,000 of gold and silver. 

The amount of gold received by western nations from Asia and 
Africa during the last twenty years, or any preceding period, 
can not be ascertained with any approximation even to certainty. 
That a certain quantity is received, perhaps variable in amount from 
year to year, there can be no question, but both the amount, pro- 
duced and the proportion received in Europe and America, are so 
much matters of conjecture that it is thought better not to include 
these countries in the following table. Curvatrer computed the 
product of Asia, excluding Russia and Turkey, in 1848, at $4,400,000 
silver, and $13,700,000 gold; and that of Africa at $2,700,000. 
In 1865 he computes the yield of India to have been $5,500,000 ; 
the Philippine and Sandwich Islands $17,200,000 gold; ¢ hina 
$17,911,000 gold, and $15,300,000 silver, and Japan, $7,500,000 
gold, and 88, 800, 000 silver ; and the product of Africa at $6,800,000 
gold. If we take an average of these figures for Asia and Africa, 
respectively, for the product of the last twenty years, we obtain 
about $600,000,000 for the gold of Asia, and $240,000,000 as its 
silver product; and about $100,000,000 for the gold product of 
Africa. This would add $700,000,000 more to the value of the 
present supply of gold in all countries, and $940,000,000 to the 
world’s wealth in boih metals. : 

These estimates of Curva.iEr of the produce of gold and silver in 
Asia and Africa, differ widely from those of Jacos and Birkuyre, 
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but agree very nearly with those of M. Orrescuxorr, a Russian 
author, who computed the gold and silver product of Asia (exclusive 
of Russia), and the islands of the Southeastern Archipelago, for the 
four years ending with 1854, at a yearly average of $22,900,000, 
and that of Africa at $2,800,000. Very little reliance, however, can 
be piaced upon any of these estimates, and besides, whatever the 
mines of these countries may yield, the product has comparatively 
little influence on the markets of the civilized world. 

The estimates of Newmarcu for the European continent, from 
1492 to 1848, embraced in the following table, include the products 
of Asiatic Russia, and the gold dust of certain parts of Northern 
Africa, supposed to have found its way into Europe. 

The precious metals existing in Europe at the date of the discov- 
ery of America have been computed as amounting to $60,000,000 
gold, and $140,000,000 silver, which, if added to the totals as stated 
in the above table, will produce $5,176,854,430 gold, $6,789,971,459 
silver, and $11,266,825,889 in both metals, as the amount of gold 
and silver in use among civilized nations since 1492. If to these 
aggregates we add the somewhat conjectural product of Africa 
and Central and Southern Asia for the last twenty years, we ob- 
tain as a grand total, $5,876,854,430 gold, $7,029,971,459 silver, and 
$12,906,825,889 as the amount of both metals, appropriated to the 
uses of mankind during the last 376 years. 


GENERAL RESULTS, 


Amount of gold produced from 1804 to 1868.... $3,379,554,430 
Amount of silver produced from 1804 to 1868...... 2,194,851,674 


Amount of both metals produced from 1804 to 1868 $5,574,406,104 


Amount of gold extracted from 1492 up to 1848....$2,621,774,430 
Amount of silver extracted from 1492 up to 1848.... 5,678,911,674 


Amount of both metals extracted up to 1848........%8,300,686,104 


It will be seen from the preceding tables that of the gold taken 
from the mines of the western nations from 1492 to 1868, America 
furnished three filths, and of the silver more than ten-elevenths of 
the whole; that from 1804 to 1848, the Old World furnished nearly 
as much gold as the New, but less than one-seventh as much silver ; 
that from 1848 to 1868 the American continent furnished more gold 
than Europe and the Russian empire, and Australia, and New 
Zealand, and nearly four times as much as Europe and Asiatic 
Russia together; that of the $2,495,080,000 gold produced from 
1848 to 1868, the United States contributed nearly one-half, and 
the United States and Australia together nearly the four-fifths of 
the whole. 
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The present annual supply of the American continent, Europe, 
Russia, Australia, and New Zealand, may be computed as follows : 


Gold. Silver. Both metals. 


TICES 5 « cvnccds<s eee 74,700,000.... $60,578,000.... $ 135,278,000 
Europe... a 2,000,000.... 8,000,000.... 10,000,000 
Russia.... -- 15,000,000.... 1,000,000... 16,000,000 
Australia and New Zealand.... 47,000,000.... 200,000... 47,200,000 


Total. ......s2..00.00 +. 138,700,000... $69,778,000.... $ 208,478,000 


Of the whole amount of gold contributed at the present day by 
civilized nations, the United States contributes nearly one-half, and 
of the whole product of silver nearly one-third. 

It appears that since 1492 there has been taken from the mines of 
civilized countries a total product of gold and silver amounting to 
about twelve billions of dollars. How much of this mass of precious 
metal is now existing ? How much is in the form of coin, in mannfae- 
tured articles, and what proportion has perished ‘entirely ? These are 
highly interesting questions, but can not be fully discussed in this 
paper without extending it much beyond its intended length. 

Mr. Jacop, in 1830, estimated that of the amount of gold and silver 
extracted from the mines of America and Europe up to that date, 
$940,186,000 had perished from abrasion, fires, shipwreck and other 
losses; %2,674,000,000 had been converted into articles other than 
coin, and $2,126,000,000 had been exported into Eastern Asia, 
leaving a balance of coined money in circulation in Europe and 
Ameri¢a of $1,516,800,000, 

Mr. Newmanrcu places the quantity of gold furnished by America, 
Europe, including Russia, and certain parts of Northern Africa, from 
1482 to 1848, at £603,000,000 sterling, or $2,930,580,000, and the 
quantity of silver at £1,170,000,000 sterling, or $5,686,200,000, and 
the amount of both metals produced up to 1848 as equal to $8,616,- 
780,000, This is about $300,000,000 more gold than has been com- 
puted in this paper, and arises from the fact that Mr. Newmarcu 
has in the main, as to the American yield, adopted the estimates 
of Mr. Danson, who not only reckoned the quantities of gold in 
Mexico and South America passing into the market without being 
returned to the Mint as equal to five eighths of the whole product 
(rather an extreme estimate for practical adoption), but appears to 
have been led into several errors in reference to the gold of Chili 
and that produced by the countries bordering on the River De La 
Piata, as already pointed out. 

Of the whole amount produced, and including the $60,000,000 
gold and $140,000,000 silver supposed to have been existing in 
Europe at the time of the discovery of America, Mr. Newmarcu 
computes that $267,300,000 of the gold product and $1,934,280,000 
of the silver product had disappeared from Europe and America 
during the 356 years from the discovery to the year 1848, by wear 
and tear, and casualties on the stock of these metals in use on both 
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sides of the Atlantic, and by transportation to Asia, after allowing 
for partial influx from Asia at various periods, leaving as the quan- 
_ existing in Europe and America in 1848, in various forms, gold 

,721,600, 000, silver $3,888,000,000, amounting to $6,609, 600, 000, 


The loss on both metals amounted to $2,201,580,000, according 
to Mr. Newmarcnu, which is about $865,000,000 less than had been 
computed by Mr. Jaco for such loss from 1492 to 1830, 

Mr. Atperr Gatiatin, former Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, in 1831 estimated the amount still existing in Europe and 
America in the form of coin and manufactured articles at '$4,500,- 
000,000, gold and silver—a sum about $300,000,000 greater than 
that computed by Mr. Jacon for the same period ; and as the prod- 
act from 1830 to 1848 of the mines of America and Europe, includ- 
ing Russia, did not exceed $1,000,000,000, it is doubtful whether 
at the latter period, the mass of the two metals in coin and manu- 
factured articles amounted to $6,000,000,000, 


Upon an examination of the very careful inquiries instituted by 
Mr. Jacon as to the exportation of the precious metals, and dis- 
appearance by abrasion and other casualties, the allowance made 
by Mr. Newmaren for losses under these heads appears too 
small. 

As, however, great accuracy in such investigations may be unat- 
tainable, an average of the different computations will be adopted, 
and six billions of dollars is assumed as the quantity of gold and 
silver remaining in America and Europe in 1848, of which $1,900,- 
000,000 may be set down as gold, and $4,100,000,000 as silver, 
existing either in the form of coin or other articles. 

From 1848 to 1868 the quantity of geld preduced was equal to 
$2,495,080,000, and that of silver te $971,060,000, making a total of 
$3,466, 140,000, 


During the twenty years the process of destruction was reducing 
the mass remaining in 1848, as well as the accumulating stock, not 
only by wear and tear, but by shipwrecks, by consumption in gold 
and silver leaf, gold lace and thread gilding gold-foil used by den- 


os 
tists and other contingencies, 


The loss by abrasion, or wear and tear, as it is called, would act 
principally on the metal in circulation as coin, the quantity of which 
existing in 1848, and from that peried to the present day, must be 
to a certain extent a matter of conjecture. JacoB computed the 
amount in Europe and America in 1830 at $1,516,000,000; while 
Srorcu estimated the quantity circulating in Europe alone at 
$1,600,000,000, and GaLLatTiIn supposed jrom $1,500,000,000 to 
$1,800,000,000 in use on both sides of the Atlantic in 1831. We 
will suppose that of the mass of metal remaining in 1848, $2,000,- 
900,000 were used as currency, and the residue as plate, jewels, and 
other manufactured articles; and that of the two billions about 
$600,000,000 were in gold, and $1,400,000,000 in silver coin. A 
loss of one-half of one per cent. per annum on the silver currency, 

19 
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and one-fifth of one per cent. on the gold, would amount to an 
annual loss of $8,200,000. It is a moderate calculation to compute 
the losson the new product at an average of $1,800,000 a year, 
making a total of $10,000,000 annually disappearing, from abrasion, 
shipwrecks, and other accidents. 

The loss of metal by gilding by the ftuid process, by gold and 
silver leaf, in the manufacture of gold lace and thread and gold-foil 
used by dentists, is very considerable at the present day, and it will 
be quite within the truth to compute it at $5,000,000 a year, since 
1848. We thus obtain a total loss of $300,000,000 for the twenty 
years ending with 1867. During the same period there were ex- 
ported from European ports to China, Japan, and the East Indies, 
gold coin and bullion to the value of $129,000,000, and silver 
amounting to $818,000,000. 

The shipment of gold and silver from the port of San Francisco, 
direct to China and Japan, bas greatly inereased of late years, and 
since the beginning of 1864 has averaged over $6,000,000 annually, 
The amount exported from that port since 1848 is equal to $70,000,- 
000, of which ubout $30,000,000 were gold. In addition to these 
outlets to Eastern Asia there has passed into China, overland 
through Siberia, an amount of silver equal to at least $27,000, 
000; making as a total export to the east, silver $885,000,000, 
gold $159,000,000. Silver coins wear away by handling about four 
times as rapidly as gold coins; but on the other hand gold is per- 
haps more extensively employed in those manufactures from which 
very inconsiderable quantities of the metal can be recovered after 
use, as in gold lace and leaf, gold thread, fluid gilding, and foil used 
by dentists. And as gold has been more extensively produced 
during the last twenty years than silver, its liability to loss at sea 
in passing to European ports would be proportionately greater. Of 
the $15,000,000 computed as an annual loss, we may estimate that 
upon gold as equal to $5,000,000, and that of silver at $10,000,000, 
making a total upon that of gold of $100,000,000, and upon silver 
of $200,000,000. 


The metal supposed to be on hand in 1848, with the new product 
accumulating since that date, would stand as follows :— 

Gold, $4,395,000,000; silver, $5,071,000,000; from which there 
must now be deducted for exportation of gold $159,000,000; for 
other losses on gold stock $100,000,000; for exportation of silver, 
$885,000,000; other losses on silver, $200,000,000 ; or $259,000,000 
on account of gold, and $1,085,000,000 on account of silver ; leaving 
on hand on the first of January, 1868, among the civilized nations 
of Europe and America, a supply of gold in various forms equal to 
$4,136,000,000, and of silver, $3,986,000,000, or a total of both 
metals of $8,122,000,000, which the gold received from Northern 
Africa during the twenty years may increase to $8,200,000,000, and 
put the supply of gold about $200,000,000 in excess of that of 
silver, a circumstance not heretofore witnessed for a period of three 
centuries. 
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If these calculations are approximately correct (and it would be 
much more easy to prove that the estimate of eight billions is rather 
over than under the quantity actually existing at thé present day), 
it follows that the increase of the stock of gold and silver remaining 
in Europe and America since 1848 has been at the rate of one eighty- 
three one-hundredths of one per cent. per annum; gold having in- 
ereased at the rate of six per cent., while silver declined at tlie 
rate of four and one-sixth; and this, notwithstanding the mines 
returned a yearly product of more than $173,000,000. The great 
avenue for the escape of such an immense treasure has been the 
eastern trade, exacting from the commerce of the West an annual 
tribute of about $70,000,000. After meeting this demand and re- 
pairing the losses herein computed at the low estimate of $15,000,- 
000 a year, therehas remained for the use of civilized nations a 
yearly product of about $88,000,000, or about twice the value of 
the treasure yielded by the mines of Europe and America at the 
beginning of the century, when their population, business transac- 
tions, amount of exchanges, external and internal commerce, and 
various other industries, were at least fifty per cent. less expanded 
than they are at present, and the demand for the precious metals 
still more limited. 

McCutzocn estimated the consumption of precious metals in 
Europe and America in 1830, in works of art, at $21,670,000 
annually, while Jacos computed the annual consumption at 
$27,767,000; which the Encyclopedia Britannica thinks too low an 
estimate even in 1830, and computes the consumption in 1858 at 
about $60,000,000 annually in Europe, America and Australia. It 
estimates the loss from wear and tear, from consumption in gold 
lace, gold leaf, gilding, electrotyping, dentistry, shipwrecks, fires, 
from remelting and other casualties, as equal to $35,000,000 a year, 
and puts the increasing demand for coin, on account of increase of 
population, extension of commerce, increase of wealth and various 
industrial enterprises, at an annual amount of $50,000,000. If these 
computations were correct ten years ago, they may be increased 
somewhat at this day, because wealth and population have both 
increased to an unusual extent in most civilized countries within 
the last ten years. 


Another cause creating a demand for gold at the present day is 
to be found in the disposition of mankind in times of civil commo- 
tion to convert a portion of their wealth into forms most convenient 
for concealment or hoarding, and. there is little doubt that the 
threatening aspect of political affairs in Europe for the last few 
years has led to large quantities of gold being disposed of in that 
way. 


Many apprehensions have been indulged for some years lest the 
great increase in the supply of gold since the discovery of the new 
mines of California and Australia should so enhance the prices of 
other articles as to affect injuriously the interests and the welfare of 
large classes of people; but whoever will consider carefully the 
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many circumstances tending to counteract such effects must become 
assured that there is but little cause for alarm. 

So long as the mines of Europe and Ural mountains ean be profit- 
ably worked there is certainly no cause to think that gold has ex- 
perienced much of a decline in value. Most of these mines consist 
of ores of so low a grade that it would be impossible to work them 
at all,if the value of the product should undergo any change for the 
worse; but if all mines returning only ten per cent. profit apon 
capital invested were compelled to suspend by a deeline in the value 
of gold to sueh a pereentage, the effect would be to diminish the 
supply and prevent a further decline. © 

A decline in its value even so much as ten per cent. would un- 
questionally increase the demand for articles manufactured of gold, 
and would require much more than ter per cent. upon the quantity 
previously manufactured, to meet the demand. And should prices 
of other articles experience a rise; should the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the mechanic and the laborer, receive an apparently inereased 
compensation, the result world be increased production, traftie and 
watt, and as a consequence increased consumption of the precious 
metals in atticles of use and ornament. 

It may readily be admitted that an increased supply of any article, 
whether of money or any thing else, other things remaining the 
same, will be attended with a decline in its price or value, but it by 
no means follows that an inereased supply wil of itself lead to such 

‘a result. An abundant supply of the precious metals, or what is 
‘nearly the same thing, an abundant supply of money, has a tendency 
to stimulate enterprise, to enlarge eommerce, to open new routes of 
trade, and te foster and extend almost every branch of industry, all 
of which require larger quantities of money. The spirit ef the age 
is vastly different now from what it was in 1550 or 1570, when the 
treasure from the New World caused a rise of prices throughout 
Europe. It required nearly a century for the nat ions of Europe to 
adapt themselves to the change, but when the spirit of improvement 
was once fully aroused, no subsequent increase in the volume of the 
precious metals, although much greater than before, was attended 
with like results. The impetus imparted to trade, to enterprise at 
home and abroad, by the silver of America, was such as to cause 
the demand for gold and silver to keep pace with the supply, and 
to increase with it, aitd there is little doubt that whatever may be 
the produce of gold in the future, the spirit of the age is such, that 
the mass will be rapidly appropriated and the demand keep pace 
with the supply, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joseru 8S. Witson, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


Hon, O. 1, BrowntNe, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


Fyrom the Special Report of Mr. James W. Tayion on the Mineral 
Resources of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


May 2, 1868. 
TREASURE PRODUCT OF THE WORLD. 


The year 1848, or the epoch of the gold discovery in California, 
may be selected for a general statement of the amount of precious 
metals available for the uses of currency and the arts. M. Curva- 
LIER estimates the amount as $8,500,000,000, of which one-third was 
gold. An eminent English authority, Mr. M. W. New arcn, 
states the probable quantity held in Europe and America at that 
date to be $6,800,000,000, with a similar proportion of silver to 
gold. The difference between these estimates, or $1,700,000,000, 
may be aceepted as a moderate statement of the quantities of gold 
and silver in those countries of Asia and elsewhere which have not 
been closely related to European and American commerce. 


Sinee 1848 the average production of the world has amounted to 
$200,000,000, but the proportions of gold and silver have been re- 
versed ; fully two-thirds of the aggregate being gold. he treasure 
product of 1867 is slightly increased above this average, and may 
be briefly stated as follows :— 


Gold. Silver. Total. 


United States $ 60,000,000 .. $15,000,000 .. $75,000,000 
Mexico and South America ....... 5,000,000 .. 35,000,000 .. 40,000,000 
WI i eecintsarcaeoreasas 60,000,000 .. ,000,000 .. 61,000,000 
British America 5,000,000 . 500,000 .. 5,500,000 
Russia TOS  taneake a os 1,500,000 .. 16,500,000 

25,000,000 .. 2,000,000 .. 27,000,000 


Total, Jan. 1867 ,..-$ 170,000,000 .. $55,000,000 ..$ 225,000,000 


A brief analysis of the reasons for this estimate will be given. 


The commissioner upon the mineral statistics of the Pacific slope 
has presented, in his general communication to the Department, 
sufficient details of the treasure product of the United States, and 
the causes of its decline in comparison with former years. 


In regard to Mexico and South America. Humsoipr estimated 
the annual produce of the mines of Spanish America at the begin- 
ning of the present century to be $43,500,000. This amount was 
increased from 1800 to 1809, fully reaching $50,000,000 per annum, 
but in the last-mentioned year the contest began which terminated 
in the dissolution of the connection between Spain and her American 
colonies, The convulsions and insecurity arising out of this struggle, 
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and the proscription of the old Spanish families to whom the mines 
principally belonged, who repaired, with the wrecks of their fortunes, 
some to Cuba, some to Spain, and some to Bordeaux and the south 
of France, caused the abandonment of several of the mines and an 
extraordinary falling off in the amount of their produce. There are 
no means of estimating the precise extent of this decline, but, ac- 
cording to Jacos, who collected and compared the existing informa- 
tion on the subject, the total average produce of the American 
mines, inclusive of Brazil, during twenty years ending with 1829, 
may be estimated at $20,000,000 a year, being less than half their 
produce at the beginning of the century. 

The discovery of new mines, and the greater cheapness and more 
abundant supplies of quicksilver obtained from California, have con- 
spired, with other causes, to increase the produce of the South 
American mines, until, in 1867, they have nearly reached the pro- 
ductiveness of 1800; and the above estimate of their annual preduce 
may be distributed as follows :— 


Mexico........... $23,000,000 | Peru ............. $6,000,000 
errs 2,000,000 | Chili.............. 5,000,000 
Other parts........ 4,000,000 | A total of........... 40,000,000 


The latest and most satisfactory authority upon the production of 
Australia consists of a memorial from representatives of the differ- 
ent colonies to the home government upon postal communications 
between Australia and the mother-country, dated April 1, 1867, in 
which occurs a table of exports of the associated colonies during 
1865, giving the item of gold as follows :— 


Victoria. .......... £6,190,317 | New South Wales.. £ 2,647,66 
New Zealand...... 2,226,474 } Queensland. . 
MON ook ccavesnenséesscinssss BER 


It is a remarkable fact that the single colony of Victoria pro- 
duced, in 1852,a gross amount of £14,866,799, far exceeding the 
entire aggregate from all the Australian colonies at this time. New 
South Wales, in 1852, produced £3,000,000 also in excess of the 
present productions of that colony. New Zealand has recently goue 
far to supply the deficiencies, and other gold fields are in course of 
discovery, and hence the foregoing aggregate of $61,000,000, adding 
to the exports of the different colonies about $6,000,000, may be 
accepted as a probable statement of the Australian treasure pro- 
duct. 

The annual production of Russia was stated, in 1858, by J. R. 
McCvttocn, in a treatise upon the precious metals, to be 87,500,000 
frances, or £3,500,000, slightly exceeding the foregoing estimate. 
Late discoveries of placer mines upon the Amoor, in Eastern Siberia, 
will probably lead, during 1868, to large additions to the annual 
average hitherto prevailing. 
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Mr. McCuutocn estimated the total annual supply of gold and 
silver in 1858 as follows :— 


America, exclud. Cal. § 45,000,000 | Asiatic Russia.... $17,500,000 
ais cicadas 7,700,000 | California 70,000,000 
Australia 55,000,008 | A total of......... 195,250,000 - 


If to this amount we add $25,000,000, representing the produc- 
tion of Japan, China,dndia, Polynesia, and Africa, the total amount 
will be $220,250,000. 


Great uncertainty attends the question of the probable production 
of the precious metals in the countries last named, deseribed by M. 
Cnevauier as “ countries imperfectly accessible to the commerce of 
the world.” The French economist does not materially differ from 
the estimates of McCuniocn in regard to America, Europe, and 
Australia, finding a total value of $202,000,000 for the year 1865; 
but his estimate of the oriental product far‘exceeds any English or 
American Opinion upon that subject. For instance, he presents the 
following table :— 


$ 7,000,000 | India.......... oo... $5,500,000 
Polynesia........... 17,000,000 | China 31,000,000 
Japan 15,000,000 75,500,000 


M. Cuevarier thus obtains the annexed ageregate for the entire 
product of the globe after 1848, and before 1865 :— 


European and American... . «+22. $ 202,000,000 
I NE Bia cnncs Lackinessdinmsesnnde ar 75,500,000 
A total of.... 277,500,000 


He supplements this statement by the total quantity which from 
1848 to 1864, or during seventeen years, was placed at the disposi- 
tion of the world :— 


Silver. . $1,100,000,000 | Gold.......... 3,000,000,000 
err er erry . $4,100,000,000 


Except for the highest estimate of Asiatic production there will 
be no material dissent from the foregoing conclusions of M. CuEva- 
uigk. All modern experience indicates that the era of placer min- 
ing is soon terminated, and must have long since passed away in 
Asiatic countries. There is little evidence of elaborate methods 
either of alluvial or mechanical mining, and the sum of $25,000,000 
per annum is therefore submitted instead of $75,000,000 as the pro- 
duction of gold and silver beyond the great mining centers. 


If we grant the accuracy of M. CHevatier’s estimate of the total 
amount of gold and silver in 1848, and assume that the sum of 
$250,000,000 per annum will be the average annual production from 
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1848 to 1880, it will then require the period between those dates, 
or 30 years, to duplicate the world’s supply of precious metals. 

The activities of commerce and the developments of human indus- 
try, accelerated beyond all former precedent by the progress of the 
arts, will probably prove sufficient for the absorption of this vast 
quantity of the precious metals without convulsion of prices or values. 
The cotton trade with India transferred within seven years 
$500,060,000 almost entirely in silver. The extension of railways 
and the construction of works of irrigation m India have absorbed 
another $500,000,000 of English capital, and there are evidences that 
the secumulations of English and American wealth are henceforth to 
be diffused under ample international guarantees over all the con- 
tinents. If so, there will be ample room and demand for any appar- 
ent excess of the precious metals. Europe and America will substi- 
tute gold for silver as money, while Asia will probably continue to 
absorb silver for many years to come, betore the ratio of currency 
to population now existing in Europe shall extend over the Eastern 
world. 

A brief statement will illustrate the extent of the oriental demand 
for the precious metals, which, now mostly confined to silver, will 
hereafter, or as soon as the world shall desire it, extend-to gold. 
India, in 1857, had a circulating medium of $400,000,000 for the use 
of a population of 180,000,090, or $2.22 per capita. France has a 
population of 38,000,000, with a money supply of $910,000,000, or 
$24 oe! eapita. Suppose China, Japan, and the other industrious 
populations of Asia to be in the situation of India, and that the cur- 
rent of bullion since 1853 has supplied the Asiatics with $3 per 
capita, there yet remains a difference of $21 per capita before the 
monetary level of France is attained, demanding a further supply of 
* $21 per capita over a population of 600,000,000, or not less than 
$12,600,000,000. 


The railway system will soon connect Europe and Asia, and con- 
stitutes a most important agency for the transfer of capital and dis- 
tribution gf money among the populations of the eastern continent. 
Since the suppression of the Indian mutiny an English writer esti- 
mates that more than £100,000,000 sterling have been added to the 
currency and reproductive capacity of India, mostly from England, 
in the construcdon of railroads and canals. There were 3,186 miles 
of railway in operation in 1835, having cost $86,000 per mile, and 
having been constructed with the aid of a guarantee of five per cent. 
to stockholders by the provinee of India. The system for which 
the Government indorsement is already given will be 4,917 miles of 
railway, at an estimated cost of £77,500,000. These roads will 
relieve the Government of liability when their earnings reach $25 
per mile per week, a point which the leading lines have nearly 
reached, and which all are destined to attain. Such is the success 
of Indian railways that their connection with Europe by the valley 
of the Euphrates, and their extension into China, will probably be 
accomplished within the next ten years. By that time Russia will 
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have undertaken a railway from Moscow to Pekin through Southern 
Siberia—a great trunk line that would soon justify a seties of 
southern lines penetrating Central Asia over those leading caravan 
routes which have been the avenues of Asiatic commerce for cen- 
turies. A 
If an investment of $430,000,000 in 5,000 miles of railway is finan- 
cially successful in Hindoostan at this time, it may be anticipated 
that a population of 180,000,000 will warrant the enlargement of 
the system within the present century fally fourfold, which would 
be only a fifth of similar communicatjons required and supported by 
an European or American community. Suppose such a ratio of rail- 
way construction extended over China, Central and Western Asia, 
and Siberia, it would be only one mile for every 9,000 people, while in 
the United States there are 36,000 miles for 36,000,000 people, or a 
mile to every thousand ; and yet the Asiatie ratio, moder: ite as it is, 
presents the startling result of 664000 miles of railroad constructed 
by the expenditure of %5,676,000,000. Such a disbursement of 
curopean accumulations in Asia would go far to diffuse not only 
the blessings of civilization, but any excess of production from the 
gold and silver mines of the world. 


In Anstralia a railway has been constructed from Melbourne to 
the Ballarat gold fields, 380 miles, at a cost of $175,000 per mile, 
which pays a net profit nearly equal to the interest on the immense 
investment. It is difficult to estimate the amounts destined to be 
absorbed for railways in all the continents, under the direction of 
the great powers of the w orld—projected, constructed, and admin- 
istered by the wealth and intelligence of America, Russia, England, 
Germany, and France. 


A Great Increasrk oF Propucrion Propaste.—A great increase 
in the production of both gold and silver is probable. In Califor- 
nia, Australia, and Siberia, gold mining is now conducted under 
many disadvantages. In the two former wages and interest are 
exceptionally high, and in all there is a lack of that*thorough 
knowledge, and of those economical modes of working, which can 
only be adopted by a generation educated to the business, and de- 
voted to it as a life-loug ovcupation.* In Spain and Brazil, which 
were once very rich in “gold, and would probably pay for hydraulic 
Washing, there must be numerous quartz veins that are now un- 
touched. 

These will be made productive. The Andes and the Altai will be 
explored with care, and hundreds of veins, as rich and large as those of 
Potosi and Guanajuato, will be found. Machinery will be improved, 
so that tunnels or adits large enough for wagons can be bored 20, 
30, or 40 miles long through high mountains, s so as to pay for pur- 


* The bill introduced by Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, providing for the establish- 
ment of a national school of mines, is designed to remedy the present wasteful 
system of mining. 
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poses of travel, and at the same time any lodes that may exist in 
the chain will be opened to a depth far below any thing now known 
in mining. The great lodes of the future will not be discovered by 
such accidents as those which revealed Potosi, Cerro Pasco, Som- 
brerete, Chanarcillo and the best mines of Catorce. If veins like 
those could be found by chance, what will not the well-directed 
explorations of the future find! It is scarcely to be doubted that 
a large tunnel commenced 1,500 feet above the sea-level on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevadas at any point between latitude 
30° and 40° would, in the course of ten miles, run through a multi- 
tude of rich lodes. We have reason to believe that when the great 
mountains were formed, numerous large fissures running in some 
places for hundreds of miles were filled with auriferous and argentif: 
erous quartz, and we failed to find them, not because they were not 
there, but because they are covered with earth, and because the 
clambering hunter, the benighte@ wanderer, or the charcoal burner 
does not pull up the bush, or does not light the fire at the right 
spot. A tunnel running through the Andes, commencing near Lima 
or Santiago, would reveal wonders, and the progress of mechanical 
industry is so marvelous that we are justified in hoping, if not in 
expecting, to see immense tunnels 20 or 30 miles long eut through 
high mountain ranges. 


How Inpivipuats are Enricuep py Mrytxc.—The first effect 
of the production of the precious metals in rich mines is that it en- 


riches the individual engaged in mining, or at least gives him an 
opportunity to enrich himself. A large proportion of mankind 
are so stupid, so imprudent, so wasteful, or so indifferent to the 
value of money, that they can nut make money when they have the 
best of chances, or keep it after they get it. The wages of miners 
are higher than those of other laborers, and when the mines are 
very rich the proprietors become possessed of immense sums. In 
the mining districts nearly every man when he goes out walking 
over the hills keeps a lookout for “ indications,” in hope of tinding 
some vein that may make him a millionaire. 


The poorest white laborer in California working by the month 
gets a dollar a day besides board, and as the French or German 
laborer in Europe receives less than fifty cents a day, the Californian 
can, with his earnings, hire two Europeans to work for him, or he 
can purchase as much as two can produce, or he can afford to con- 
sume as much as two European laborers do. He wants their mer- 
chandise and they want his gold; so he exchanges one of his day’s 
work for two of theirs. In this way he may live rich, even if on 
account of his extravagant habits he does not die rich. But the 
disproportion between wages in California and Europe is still greater 
in other occupations. The average pay of laborers and the average 
profits of business men in California are from three to five times as 
great asin continental Europe tor labor or business of the same kind, 
und the difference represents a tenfold profit. If it costs 75 cents 
per day to live, the man who gets one dollar per day can lay by capital 
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twice as fast as the man who makes only 87} cents. If the laborer 
of California had lived during the last seventeen years with as little 
unnecessary expenditure as the laborer of Germany, there would 
searcely be a man among the old residents without his thousands. 


How Nations are Enricurp py Mintnc.—The second effect of 
the production of the precious metals is to enrich the nation which 
possesses the mines, or to give it an opportunity to enrich itself. 
Nearly all mining dis tri¢ts are poor, although they consume luxu- 
ries which can elsewhere be afforded only by the wealthiest. The 
finest silks and the most costly wines went to Virginia City during 
the great bonanza in 1862, and similar extravagance had been wit- 
nessed before at Potosi, Cerro Pasco, Guanajuato, and Zacatecas. 
The owner of a mine can not dig out the pure, precious metal with a 
shovel unassisted ; he must employ a great number of laborers, and 
his money runs all through the community and stimulates every 
branch of industry. The whole nation feels rich, and it purchases 
for one day’s work the productions on which other nations have 
spent two days’. The gold and silver are sent abroad to purchase 
those things which can be made cheaper abroad where labor has 
not felt the stimulus. 


THE BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
OF BULLION. 


In connection with the large current exports of specie from the 
United States the following statement will be of interest, showing 
the import of bullion into Great Britain from the undermentioned 
places during six months ended the 30th of June :— 





——_- 1868. 


—— cts 

Gold. Silver. Total. 186%. 
EMI ass 536 00cin eines -. £10,800 .. re ata ae £1,640 
WIN ace Sis cycars cade 205,820 .. £154,730 .. 360,550 .. 846,443 
Hanse TOWNS... os. i.0s 40,000 .. 87,780 .. 127,780 .. 107,319 
Holland...... OC ee siavanpece 8,700 .. &.700 és 38,100 
PUM aid) bis acer asai cre bcareriavess Saks sei eiels tice De ace 36,350 
Spain and Portugal........ 447,150 .. 29,640 .. 476,790 .. 48,5387 
GOMOD sic ccters wis eeisin wis . 5,040 .. 11,020 .. 16,060 .. 29,192 
Mass. Sap asaitiesiéinu main F 3,000 .. pasate. 08 3,000 .. 5,150 
Constantinople....... aaniars Seg ee sraieia! ote odee te 8,700 
Alexandria......... sade 16,100 .. 280... 18,880 .. 45,520 
i, ORE Ape ane 81,602 .. ey 81,602... 115,000 
WN oes ac eaces- Gave ae 81,090 .. Pies at 81,090 .. 64,000 
IN a Sisdarnccanasietsigemne 61,416 .. 2,005 .. 63,421 .. 74,310 
United States...... seeoews DRO FOO... RAST? ... 62 = 860 .. 2,901,640 
Mexico, Central America... 655,595 .. 2,181,528 .. 2,837,123 .. 3,832,899 
Brazils. . Lavsebheaaes 713,290 .. 85,330 .. sonene ee 237,537 
British North ‘America. P 191,544 .. 300 .. 191,844 .. 72,430 
AM 6nsss veasenss 3,194,790 .. cose to SyhOAI8O .. BIRO 
ROW COM, i. 6.6060 5,000 44,000 .. etieieob 44,000 .. 189,000 


Total. ........24.+-£11,279,337 ..£4,004,573 ..£15,283,910 ..£10,774,787 








300 Gold in Africa, { Oct., 


The produce of the New Zealand gold fields is very much larger 
than the amount stated above, but the greater part is at present 
sent to Austr.lia for shipment elsewhere. The sum stated here is 
the total received in England direct from New Zealand. 

The following is the report of bullion from London to the under- 
mentioned places during six months, ending 30th June :— 


eo -1868.- —_——~+, 1867 
Gold. Silver. Total. ici 
Belgium cose os & 204,800 .. £204,800 ... £326,477 
France . R weyers 7 te 873,460 .. 5,474,650 .. 2,618,068 
Hanse Towns. abe 142,400 .. 674,040 .. 786,440 .. 

Holland coos os, 4349410 .. 1,349,410 . 

eee oe ene os 15,000 

Haleow ae esd, ee an aha 25,000 

23.000 .. gece are 25,000 .. 344,080 

1230 . 400 .. 520 .. sant 

10,000 .. 43.900 .. 53,700 .. 32,105 

PRORMIGTA 6 aiscesindécissccce 682,100 .. rare 682,100 .. 240 

, eee Saha as aber alow osiad 6.824 

Ceylon... ones 14,075 .. 4,075 .. Ti? 

Bombay. 35,300 .. 425,830 .. 461,130 .. 365,118 

SO ere reer 20,907 .. Sacdimn eed 20,907 .. 6,598 

ee, CECE CECEE EEE nee 4a 19,900 .. 19,900 .. 5.000 

Singapore wxaaier ace earn is aeales “a 8,149 

Hongkong a ae 2,020 .. 2,020 .. 12,000 

Shanghai Chee Se 79,400 . 79,400 .. 55,630 

Foo-chow-foo .........0206 biases ee are 5,000 

OL OC EOC CTCTCE ET 76,670 .. 15,520 .. 92,240 .. 31,790 

United States 80,700 .. seater ase 80,700 .. 59,100 

Mexico, &e 67.870 .. 46,150 113,730 .. 126,500 

Brazils ... 659,100 .. = 32,060 .. 671,000 .. 181,000 

British North America..... 25,000 .. (eae nm 25,000 .. 29,000 

PRE 67650465 0080850 0% pain: em 13,000 .. 13,000 .. er 

New Zealand.... eck. ace rp: 2ar mathe. as 10,000 


Total........ ..-£ 6,390,122 ..£3,779,680 .. 10,169,802 .. £6,155,674 


Gotp rv Arrica.—Accounts from Africa represent the discovery 
of a gold, country in the interior of extraordinary richness. The 
London 7imes remarks, in relation to the matter :— 


“Some of the accounts in cireulation are of the wildest descrip- 
tion, but setting these aside there is reason to believe, not only that 
the deposits exist, but that they are very rich and extensive. They 
appear to be situated about 500 miles from Patchet strom, a town ou 
the southern border of the Transvaal, and the route is reported to 
be healthy and abounding in game. Some of the Cape traders 
know the line of ronte well, and further and more distinet particu: 
lars may therefore soon be expected. Natal is the nearest sea-port 
to the district, and expeditions will most likely be organized from 
that colony as well as from the Cape. The following | ‘extract from 
aletter written by a merchant ordinarily of sober views, and dated 
from Cape Town, the 4th ult., indicates that the discovery has 
created a frenzy even greater than that which always arises under 
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such cireumstan¢ées, and which almost invariably ends in disappoint- 
ment :— 

“Reports of the exigteane of extensive gold fields beyond the 
Transvaal Republic appear to be fully corroborated, richer ‘and more 
extensive, it is said, than anywhere e Hse. In faet, it is thought the 
ancient Ophir has been struck. What do you think of gold in heay y 
veins embedded in white qu: artz—auriferous quartz in. thirty ditt 
ferent localities and immense surface strata rich in gold, the one 
twenty-two miles broad and the other sixty miles long, with parallel 
veins, ‘and width of from two to three miles 2?” 
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5.008000 5 B sane oe) Se 
4,000,000 6 6 .... 6 .. 240,000 
3.000000 o | eres are 1h0,000 
: 8.000.000 6 is) 5 150,000 
Bank of Mow Vouk, Th, Bi Avscccccccssssscsee 3.000.000 5 5 5 150.000 
MRS TT PINE ia én coe. 05506000:8000000000 2.000000 7 7 i. 140.000 
Machanies > National Bank bid awdddgeashaiatsciel in 2.200.000 is 5 w ve 100,000 
Continental 2.002000 5 tae ae 80,000 
National Shoe 1.500.000 5 ee rR Too 
Importers and 1 . 1,500,000 5 5 5° 
Merchants’ Exchango “ ©  ..eceeeeee 1.235.000 5 ry rar a2 
Ninth _ S Keareleers 1,000,000 * * e i 50,000 
Tenth = * cua <eened 1.000000 5 5 ae 40,000 
Tr. ule -stmen’s “ Daa eae 1.000.000 a.-. 7 6 .: 60000 
\ ‘i ae Te 1.000.000 Ae we 5 50.000 
“ BR eS ee 7,000,000 * * e 45 50.000 
Hanover - "  igeukaoe 1.000.000 4 5 ey 50.000 
Be tional Bank of Nowt h America, ss 6sanue eee 5 5 4 40,000 
National 1 id Drovers’ Bank........ 0. StH) 5 ti) 5 40,1. 00 
m National mn <a 40000 5 s Ss BOA) 
= Wh.” Sd Caceeeidinnmeeabmaws 400,000 6 6 6. ws 24.000 
ational itizens’ Bunk rere ee Toe me 480,000 + 4 oe 20,000 
N.Y. Nati Chango Banks. scsscsevese 300,000 6 6 6 1S. 
Grocers’ Nati vee Tan ‘ERE FRE ASN: n 0,000 * Paine 15,000 
Atlantic > ou, 5 Je: a 15,000 
Eight Ka 250,000 4 5 5 12.500 
Fitth 1dv00 rs) 5 i) 
Capital. 1867, Tuly, 156s, 
&5,000,00) 5 } € $150,600 
Gold Exel SOOO 5 8 = 40,000 
People’s Bank..... 412500 i) 5 5 20.625 
Nor River Bank 400.000 Py) . & 4 16,000 
Mannfa returers and Merchants’........ Hoo rs) é ss 20.000 
Kleventh Ward Bank .......vvecsreccces siesis 200.000 2... * * ©: os 8.000 
WIT Thee TONE. cccccccsccvcts. cau shensese 200.000 2... 8 8 +4 


S.000 


vs ite ° Bat ks 





The average dividend of the 28 National Banks of this city is about 5.15 per cent., thatof the T 
State Banks is about 5.04 percent. The other banks declare dividends at other ys the year. 
The average bank dividend at Boston in April last. was a bout 5 per cent, (See p. $52, June No,, for 
details.) The average dividend at Philadelphia in May, 156s, was 5.76 per cent. ‘(See June No, 
p. 951, ‘ 

Bank DivipeNps.—Manhattan Bank, 5 per cent.; Oriental Bank, 5 per cent.; National Bank of 
Republic, 5 per cent.; Bank of Kentucky, 3 per cent.; Bank of Louisville, 4 per cent.; Northern 

Bank of Kentucky, 4 ‘per cent. 

Div IDENDS.—-New York Central Railroad Co,, 4 per cent.; Hlinvis Central Railroad Co., 6 per 
tent.; Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., 6 per cents 





* Rates not ascertained, t Quarterly dividends, 





New Banking Firms. 


NEW BANKING FIRMS. 


The BANKERS’ MAGAZINE contains monthly, a list, carefully prepared, of New Bankiny 
Firms in New York City and throughout the United States. No charge is made fo 


publishing these names, provided the name of the New York: Correspondent is furnished. 


Subscribers are requested to send the names of néw firms in their respective States. as 


itzms of useful information to banks and bankers generally. 


New Work City. 
George Opdyke & Co., 25 Nassau. Friedman & Saloman 
Bacon Brothers & Starr, 26 Broad. Quinan & Enos, 11 Wall. 
Dean McGinnis & Co., 4 Broad. T. L. Taylor & Cooper, 5 Broad. 


Wilmington, Del,........Woolston & Co.... isk & Hatch. 

Fl Paso, HMl,..............Shur, Tompkins & Co Fourth National Bank. 
Lena, ™ ...8. Rising & Co.........%..Vermilvea & Co. 
Washington, ....--F. Overton & Co..........St. Nicholas National Bank 


Placednd State Name of Banker. V. Y. Correspondent. 


Knoxville, Howa,........Larken Wright........... 

Baltimore, Mid., Kummer & Becker........Smith, Randolph & Co. 
Boston, Vaass,..... . Walley, Bates & Rogers .. .J.Cooke&Co., Lock wood&C« 
Schoolcraft, Mich. T. Griffiths. ..............Ninth National Bank. 
Buffalo, N. W.............H. W. Burt & Co..........Am. Ex. National Bank. 
Nunda, “* eeceeeeee ee NuNda Banking [ouse.....National Park Bank. 
Butler, 3utler Savings Bank.......H. Clews & Co. 
Greensburg, “ .- Lloyd, Huff & Co.... loyd, Hamilton & Co. 
Williamsport,“ ..........Geo. L. Sanderson & Co... .Jay Cooke & Co. 


DISSOLUTIONS.—KENDALL & Harris, Robinson. & Co, N. C. Taayer, Buffalo 
Samuern Harnis & Sons; McIuwatne, Gopwiy & Co.; T. P. Carson; BuckMAN, Ruck- 
rr & Co., Baltimore; CoLttizr, Kingman & Sxinner, Battle Creek, Michigan: A. E. 
Wituiams, Brazil, Indiana; James E. Neat & Co., Knoxville, lowa; W. B. Bonnt- 
FIELD, Ottumwa, Iowa; RisinG, Suitn & Co., Lena, Ilinois; L. HOLLAND & Co.. 
Augusta, Illinois; Estabrook & Smiru, Worcester, Mass.; F. T. Baker & Co., New 
York City; Joun G. Ferevson, El Paso, Il 

Faitvres.—A. Bett & Son; Isert, Kerr & Co., New York City; A. Biock & Co. 
St. Louis; WestTMORELAND Bank, Moncton, N. B. 


DEATHS. 


At New York, Freperick Gresuarp Scuvenarpt, of the firm of Frederick Schnchardt & Son 

At Gorrstown, N. H., August 13th, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, Timotuy JackMAy., 
President of the Rock County National Bank and of the late Rock County Bank, of Janesville. 
Wisconsin, from its first organization in the year, 1855. 

At PurLapetpuia, September 5th, in the 75th year of his age, Joseru B. Mrrowe tr, President of 
the Mechanics’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 

At Brooktyn ,N. Y., suddenly, aged seventy-seven years, Mr. CuarLes Ciristmas, one of the 
oldest members of the Stock Exchange, and for some years partner in the firm of A. Belmont 
«& Co, 





Banking and Financial Items. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Tur Bank of British North America, in London, has declared a 
a half-yearly Dividend of 3 per cent., and an extra Dividend of 
1} per cent. 


New York Srock Excnance.—tThe following are the officers of 
the New York Stock Exchange for the ensuing year: Mr. Wa. 
Sears, President; Messrs. M. A. Wnernock, First Vice-President ; 
A. H. Dyert, Second Vice-President ; D. C. Hays, Treasurer; Gro. 
“4 Bropueap, Secretary; J. W. Munro, Assistant Secretary ; ; and 

A, Soipman, Roll-keeper. 


OvEN Boarp or Broxers.—The following are the officers elected 
for the Open Board of Brokers for the enstiing year: J. L. Browne tr, 
President; Gro. Henrieves, First Vice-Preside nt ; C. C. Suypam, 
Seeond Viee-President; Wo». M. Parks, Treasurer ; Joun Kerr, 
Secretary; E. F. Goopwiy, Assistant Secretary; W. b. Bisuor, 
Roll-keeper. The Open Board of Brokers of New y ib has voted, 
138 to 2, to join with the old Stock Exchange Board in establishing 
a Stock Exchange Clearing House, under a charter granted last year 
to the Bankers’ Association. The capital of the Association” has 
been raised to $1,000,000. 


New Cieartnc Houvse.—The Stock Exchange Clearing House, 
in which both the Boards join, commences operations in June, To 
begin with, and until the modes of business become familiar, a lim- 
ited number of stocks are to be passed through the Clearing House, 
those selected for the present being New York Centrals, Erie, and 
Michigan Southern, ‘This institution, by which it is seen that the 
dealings in stocks may be largely facilits ited, and much time and 
trouble saved to dealers, and errors avoided, is organized under : 
charter from the Legislature. The scope of the charter is ample, 
including banking privileges. The Clearing House contemplates, 
also, a consolidation under one management and in one building of 
the transfer offices of corporations, the shares of which are dealt in 
at the brokers’ boards. The internal organization of the Clearing 
Ifouse is effective, having been arr anged by some of the ablest gen- 
tlemen of the Board, who have sought to place the best av ailable 
talent in the management; which is assisted by a staff of (at pres- 
ent) some thirty clerks. When the clearings of the stocks named 
shall have got into e: asy gv orking, additions to the number may be 
made, till at length the de: ilings in the whole list will be embraced 
in the daily operations. Regul: ar sales and cash sales early in the 
day will be covered in the day’s s clearings, which are to be finished 
at ‘124 each day. The charge for clearing is 20 cents for each 100 
shares of stock. The shares of the Bankers and Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, which owns the Clearing House, are selling at a premium of 
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about 13. The following are the officers of the Association: A. B, 
Bayiis, President; H. M. Brenepicr, Vice-President; H. FE. Arrex- 
ANDER, Manager; D, W. Berpan, Assistant Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL CotnaGE.—In the Tlouse of Lords, on the 12th 
Mar, Earl Forrescvet called attention to the report of the interna- 

tional conference on weights, measures, and coins, and complained 
of the inconvenience of the legal standards of England, more espe- 
cially as the greatest commercial nations had adopted the decimal 
and. metric system, 

Lord Oversrone said the question of international coinage had 
been referred to a commission of such influence and authority, that 
if its report was at all unanimous, no one would probably object to 
its adoption, 

Before attempting to introduce an uniform standard of weights and 
measures all over the world, it would be better to establish one in 
England. He believed all the authority of the French Government 
had failed to enforce one throughout France. He believed it would 
be totally impossible in Englaud. 

The Earl of MaLMeEssury said there would be no objection to pub- 
lish the report, but he believed that legislation on this question 
would be most difficult. 


In the Senate of the United States, in June, 1868, Senator SuzrMaNn 
inade a report from the Committee on Finance, accompanying the 
bill in relation to the coinage of gold and silver. The report recom- 
mends the adoption here of the general plan of the Paris Conference. 
This plan establishes the weight of the gold coin of $5 at 124 9-20 troy 
grains, equivalent to the French coin of 25 franes, being at 
the rate of $620 to the kilogramme, with other sizes and de- 
nominations in due proportion of weight, and ef the tineness of nine- 
tenths. 


The Committee direct that the bill be reported with amendments, 
and that Mr. Morgan, of the same Committee, be authorized to sub- 
mit a report adverse to the bill, and that these reports be printed, 
and that the bill be postponed until the next session, with a view to 
eliciting a fuller discussion by the people of the several questions 
embraced in the bill. 


tanE Corns.—Nearly a month ago the announcement was made 
of the sale of two rare silver dollars, the issue of 1804, for $760 and 
$450. It was also stated that during the year 1804, only five silver 
dollars were coined, and information was asked concerning the 
whereabouts of the other three. This was giv en by a resident of 
this city. But their location appears to av e. been no sooner deter- 
mined than all of the mone y chests and property drawers in the 
vicinity were ransacked, and the keepsakes and pocket pieces over- 
haule d, for the por ant of making a possible discovery of a sixth one. 
A friend of Mr. Gaston’s seems to have been successful, and a cor 
respondent announces to-day that he has in his possession silver 
dollars of 1799 and 1804, and full sets of American pennies dating 
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from 1793 to 1857. Another numismatist, however, states that 
these are probably not the original issues of 1804, but some that 
were struck off in 1837 or 1838 as curiosities at the entreaty of 
several coin fanciers.— Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, 


Alaska,—The warrant for the payment of the purchase-money 
for Alaska, $7,200,000 in coin, was signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and transmitted to Baron SrorcKkeL, the Russian Minis- 
‘ter. <A draft for that amount, payable in New York, was signed 
by General Srrnnen, and the following receipt given for it by the 
Russian Minister :— 

“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of his Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, do hereby 
acknowledge to be received, at the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington, $7,200,000 in coin, being the full amount due by the United 
States to Russia, in consideration of the cession by the latter power 
to the former, of certain territory described in the treaty entered 
into by the Emperor of all the Russias and the President of the 
United States, on the 30th day of March, 1867. 

“ STOECKEL. 

“ Washington, August 1, 1868.” 


LeGat Tenper.—The well-known firm of Wetts, Farco & Co., 
having agreed to carry from Mexico to Massachusetts ninety double 
eagles of the gold coinage of the United States, and the coins not 
having been delivered, suit was brought and damages claimed as 


of the market value of the gold. The defendants contended that 
they were only bound to make good the loss in legal-tender notes, 
dollar for dollar. Chief Justice Cuapman, of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, decided, however, that the owner of the 
eagles was entitled to judgment for their nominal value, and thirty 
per cent. additional, with interest. 


Nationa Banks.—A premium is paid for bills of the following 
liquidating banks, by the brokers :— 
First National.......... Attica, N. Y. First National.........Bethel, Conn. 
- errr ke A National Unadilla....New York, N. Y. 
52 “  ......-.-New Orleans, La. Croton National ae - “ 
“ ¥: ... Selma, Ala. Farmers and Citizens’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sees eee ee Columbia, Mo. Venango Franklin, Pa. 
“* ........Carondelet, Mo. Tennessee National...Memphis, Tenn. 
“ ..+...... Keokuk, Iowa. Merchants’ National. . Washington, D.C. 


Lire Insurance Compantes.—The following act was passed by 
the Legislature in April last :— 

$8. It shall be lawful for any company organized under this 
act to invest its funds or accumulations in bonds and mortgages, or 
unincumbered real estate within the State of New York, and also 
on unincumbered real estate located outside of said State, and 
within fifty miles of the City of New York, worth fifty per cent. 
more than the sum so loaned thereon, or in stocks of the United 
States, stocks. of this State, or of any incorporated city in this 

20. 
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State, if at or above par, and any stocks created under the laws of 
this State that shall be, at the time of such investment, at a market 
value in the City of New York at or above par. 

§ 2. This act shall apply to all life insurance companies organized 
under any laws of this State. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


New York.—The Manufacturers’ National Bank of New York 
City has removed its place otf business to Brooklyn. 


Clyde,—Mr. Sern Ssirn has been appointed Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Clyde, Wayne County, in place of Mr. 
Wittiam HH, Mrtcer. 


Connecticut,—The sale of $5,000,000 of the first mortgace 
bonds of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad has been com- 
pleted, Commodore Vander bilt taking one quarter of the amount. 
The road receives $2,000,000 in cash, and the remainder whenever 
ealled for. By this loan the road has secured the $3,000,000 loan 
made by the State last year, and the entire sum of $8,000,000 will 
be mer sufficient to complete the entire line between Fishkill, 
New York, and Boston, which will be done in eighteen months. 


Delaware.—Mr. Wasuixeron Jones was in August last 
elected President of the National Bank of W ilmington and 
Brandywine, as successor to Joun A, Duncan. 


KHimois,—The prosperity of Chicago and the extent of its 
commercial transactions are shown in the transcript from the books 
of the assessor of the total sales of goods in that city for the past 
year. They amount to the enormous sum of over $325,000,000, 
The actual figures, however, it is believed, fully come up to 
$350,000,000, from the fact that a large number of resident mer- 
chants have not yet made returns. From the list, as published, we 
find that seventy-eight houses report sales in excess of $1,000,000; 
nine exhibit transactions exceeding $2,000,000, and four — 
statements in excess of $3,000,000. Two other houses report a 
amount over $7,000,000 each, and one makes returns iccatine 
$9,798,000, 


Geneseo.—Mr. Hiram Witson has been appointed Cashier of 
the First National Bank of Geneseo, as successor to Mr. Cares 
PERRY. 

Fowa,.—tThe Pacific National Bank of Council Bluffs, Potta- 

yattomie County, was organized in September, with a capital of 
$100,000, limited to $500,000. _ President, Joun T. Barwwrs: 
Cashier, Atsert West. The First National Bank of Council 
Bluffs remains in operation. 


Maryland.—A bold and successful robbery of the People’s 
Bank, at Baltimore, was effected on Sunday night by large holes 
made through the west wall of the building, on the northeast corner 
of Paca and Baltimore streets. An iny estigation resulted in ascer- 
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taining that the vault of the bank had been entered by tearing away 
the brick work and blowing open the iron safe within—the con- 
tents ef which, consisting of money, bonds, and securities belonging 
to the bank, together with valuables of a similar character, depos- 
ited by individuals for safe keeping, were carried off. 

The total loss will amount to $16,350, consisting of United 
States bonds, currency, &c., as follews :—-The bank, $5,000 in United 
States bonds of 1881, and $1,700 in currency; Lemur, W. 
GosNELL, $7,000 in 5-208; Davip Carson, $1,500 in 5-20s; THos, J. 
Grirritu, a $1,000 bond of the North C entral Railroad C ompany, 
and Isaac H. Curtey, $150 in United States registered bonds. The 
railway bend belonging to Mr. Grirrira and the United States 
bonds belonging to Mr. Curry are the only registered securities 
among the lot. Among the $7,000 in 5-20s taken from Mr. Gos- 
NELL’s box were $3,400 belonging to the estate of the late Samve. 
Warp, of B: altimore County, $700 of which were issued to SAMUEL 
Warp and $2,700 to Bros. McKim. The numbers of these bonds are 
known. There are among them two $1,000 bonds, one $500 bond, 
and nine of $100 each. 

Mr. Davip Carson, President of the bank, states the less not to 
be suflicient to interfere with the usual banking business. 


Baltimore-—The Mechanics’ National Bank of Baltimore has in- 
creased its capital from $600,000 to $800,000. 


Massachusetts,—A defalcation to the extent of $10,000 has 
been discovered in the account of the Taunton National Bank, 


Boston — A few days since a well-dressed young man entered a 
broker’s office in this city, and requested the broker to send him 
$6,000 worth of bonds to his place of business, naming a store in a 
good business locality. The broker was suspicious, and instructed 
the messenger, his clerk, not to let the bonds go out of his sight 
until he had received the money therefor, At the store the pur- 
chaser appeared, took the bonds, “and opening a desk placed them 
in a pigeon hole, and then locked them up. He called tie clerk’s 
attention to the operation, and toid him to sit down and wait while 
he stepped out and cashed acheck. The clerk waited until it was 
apparent that the young trader had disappeared, and he then in- 
vestigated the matter, and found there was a ‘ back entrance’ to the 
desk through which the bonds had been taken and carried off. 
The name of the business man is not known, his whereabouts are 
also involved in mystery, and a Boston breker loses $6,000, 


Boston —The ecard of Messrs Foorre & Waker, bankers and 
brokers, may be found on the cover of this work. They offer to 
purchase and sell, to order, bonds, stocks, &c. Their New York 
correspondents are Jay CooKkE & Co. 


Boston.— Attention is invited to the advertisement of the Union 
Safe Deposit Vaults, of Boston, on the second page of the cover of 
the Magazine. The want of just such facilities as these vaults offer 
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has long been felt, and the well-known capacity and integrity of the 
managers can not but inspire the confidence of the publie. 


Maine.—Mr. J. L. Avams has been appointed Cashier of the 
Freeman’s National Bank of Augusta, in place of Mr. A. Brooks, 

Lewiston.—Mr. A. Brooks was in August last, appointed Cashier 
of the First National Bank of Lewiston, as successor to Mr. ALBert 
H. SMAxL. 


Minnesota,—The First National Bank of Mankato (No. 
1683), Blue Earth County, was organized in August with a capital 
of $60,000 limited to $800,000, President, A. C. Woorrok; 
Cashier, Joun N. Hatt. 


New Jersey.—tThe Directors and Stockholders of the Sussex 
Bank in New Jersey, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
opening by a dinner at Newton in that State on the 17th August. 
Speeches were made by several prominent New Jersey bankers, 
The company numbered about sixty. 


Ohio,.—Mr. Otiver Perry, was, on 15th August, elected Presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank of Cincinnati, in place of Mr. 
Tuomas B. Page, deceased. Mr. AnpxanpER ANDREWS has been 
elected Vice-President. 

Cadiz.—Mr. J. B. Lyons has ‘been appointed Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Cadiz, in place of Mr. James M. Warsoy. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. Joseru B. Mrrcne tt, President of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Philadelpha, died in that city, Satur- 
day, September 5th. He entered the Mechanies’ Bank of that city, 
at the age of nineteen, as assistant book-keeper, and remained with 
the same irstitution in the successive grades up to that of President, 
which he held almost fifty years, until the time of his death. He 
was over seventy-five years of age. 

Plumer.—The First National Bank of Plumer, has gone into 
voluntary liquidation. President—Gro. C. Pratuer; Cashier— 
A. 8. PRATHER. ; 

Sharon.—The First National Bank of Sharon, Mercer County 
(No. 1685), was organized in September with a capital of $100,000, 
limited to $200,000. President—Grorcre C. Prarurr; Cashier— 
Joun T. Wison. 

’ Philadelphia —The commercial community was startled by ru- 
mors of the sudden exit of Mr, Cuaries Cazor, President of the 
Allentown Rolling Mill Company, and of the firm of Canor & 
Errine, engaged in the iron and metal commission business at No. 
105 Walnut Street, and of the firm of Casor & Co., New York, 
leaving behind an unredeemed debt that will probably amount to 
from $250,000 to $300,000. The Allentown Rolling Mill Company 
has a capital of five hundred thousand dollars, besides a large surplus, 
and their business and credit will in no way suffer by the base con- 
duct of its President. 
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Philadelphia—On the 1st September, the clerk of Freprerick 
Sreep, a broker, doing business at No. 10 South Third Street, while 
carrying a tin box containing a large amount of money, bonds, and 
paper, which Mr. Srres was in the habit of depositing in the vault 
of a neighboring bank for safe keeping over night, was met by two 
well-dressed young men and struck in the forehead by some sharp 
instrument, staggering him for the moment, but before the thieves 
could secure the box, the boy recovered his self-possession, and with 
the blood streaming down his face in a frightful manner, he cried 
«“ murder,” “ police,” ete., gathering a crowd instantly, The thieves 
finding they could not secure the box jumped into a light bugg 
standing in front of Mr. Srrrp’s door, in which a confederate was 
sitting, and drove rapidly up Market Street, endangering the lives 
of many people crossing that thoroughfare. Before the nature of 
the outrage could be realized, the thieves were several squares off. 
Chase was immediately given, and they will probably be captured. 


Rhode Island.—The Aguidneck Bank of Newport has been 
robbed of thirty-six thousand dollars in bonds, which were deposited 
in the New York Post-Office in November last for transmission by 
mail, The bonds have been nearly all recovered. 


Texas,—The card of the National Bank of Texas, at Galveston, 
may be found on the cover of this work. This bank has been 
recently placed under the management of Mr. J. L. Darragn, 
President, and Mr. M. Coprert, Cashier. Their capital is $200,000 ; 


New York correspondents, the American Exchange National Bank. 


Vermont,—Mr. E. M. Sow es was, in August last, appointed 
Cashier of the National Union Bank of Swanton, in place of Mr, 
N. A. Lase.. 


Wisconsin,—Mr. 8. W. Sairn was, in August last, elected 
President of the Rock County National Bank of Janesville, in 
place of Mr. Trtoruy Jackman, deceased. 


Tennessee.—The suits against the financial ‘officers of the 
State of Tennessee, and the Fourth National Bank, as agent of 
that State, have been withdrawn and the injunction vacated, with 
the result of a rise in the old bonds to 65}, and the new to 644. 
Nothing, however, has been settled relative to the payment of the 
overdue interest. 

Memphis.—The Merchants’ National Bank of Memphis is in 
active operation. Their New York correspondent is the Metro- 
politan National Bank, (See their card on the cover of this work.) 

Virginia,—General Stoneman has issued orders, at Richmond, 
Va., directing the auditor of the State to receive from railroads in- 
debted to the State the whole or part of their debt, to be paid in 
current funds or in State bonds at par. The amount of State bonds 
received is not to exceed two-thirds of the total payment by any 
road. The amount due from the railroads is about $300,000. 


The Treasurer of Virginia has canceled $111,000 of Virginia 
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bonds received from the Winchester and Potomac Railroad Com- 
pany in payment of a debt due the State from that Company, thus 
reducing the State debt by that sum. 

The Orange and Alexandria Railroad Company has paid the State 
$20,000 on account of their debt. 

New Frencn Loan.—The prospectus of the new French loan 
was issued in Paris in August, and an imperial decree authorizes its 
issue at the rate of 69f. 25c. per 100, bearing interest at the rate of 
8 per cent. from the Ist of July last. The rate of interest will 
therefore be about 443 per cent. per annum. According to an order 
of the Minister of Finance, subscriptions were received from the 
6th to the 13th August. The minimum allowed to be subscribed 
was fixed at 5-frane rentes, and the deposit on the subscribing at 
one-tenth the amount applied for, the rest being payable by monthly 
installments extending over a period of eighteen months. Subscrip- 
tions to the loan were received in London by the General Credit 
and Discount Company, in conjunction with the Sociéte Générale 
of Paris, and the deposits required on such subscriptions will be only 
5 per cent. The amount of the loan has been stated at 450,000,000 
franes, or say £18,000,000 sterling, which includes 21,000,000 franes 
for the expenses of issue. 

Second Report of the Minister of Finance.—The Minister of Fi- 
nance has addressed to the Emperor the subjoined report (his 
second), giving the final results of the late subscription for the State 
Joan :— 

Paris, August 23, 1868. 

Stre—I have just received from the government financial agents 
in France and Algeria complete details relative to the loan of four 
hundred and twenty-nine millions. I hasten to lay before your 
Majesty, and to communicate to the public, the final results of the 
operation, and the bases on which the rente issued will be divided 
among the subscribers. The provisional indications contained in 
my first report have been confirmed, and even exceeded in some 
points, in a remarkable manner. The number of subscribers is 
832,725. The sum applied for is 665,609,410 frare3 of rente, repre- 
senting a capital exceeding fifteen thousand millions, and repre- 
senting, as I before said, thirty-four times the amount required. 
The departments furnished 114,556,740 francs of rente, and Paris 
551,052,670 franes. As usual, the largest subscriptions have been 
in the capital, whilst for the small amounts the reverse has been the 
case. 

The subscriptions of five francs amount to 3,360,100 francs of 
rente. Of that sum, in the departments, 520,404 persons took 
2,602,020 franes of rente, or more than three-fourths of the irredu- 
cible subscriptions. The total sum deposited in specie in the 
Treasury as a guaranty, in Paris and the departments, is 665,209,- 
725 franes. Such are the facts. I must now submit to the approval 
of your Majesty the principles of the distribution. The loan au- 
thorized by the Ist August, 1868, comprised :— 
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Francs. 
Prineipal .e+e.e-. 429,000,000 
eee ss. 0 a.5:s oie css Siieec d's ieee’ a++++ 21,500,000 


450,500,000 


According to the rate of emission (60 frances 25 centimes), the rente 
to be created to produce to the Treasury that sum of 450,400,000 
frances amounts to 19,516,245 francs. From which must be de- 
ducted :— 

Francs. 
ist. The irreducible subscriptions of 5 franes........... 3,360,100 
2d. The subseriptions of 300 frances and less, brought 
down to 5 tranes by the effect of the reduction. ... 596,860 


_ Pere seer 3,956,960 


There remains to divide 15,559,285 francs among the other subscrip- 
tions, representing a sum of 654, 044,820 francs. Strictly speaking, 
the share of each would be 2 francs and 373 centimes for each 100 
francs of rente demanded. But as the liquidation has to be made by 
multiples of five francs, such a mathematical exactitude could not 
be arrived at. Certain subseriptions will receive, according to the 
terms of the ministerial decree 2d August, a little more than their 
normal share, and others a little less. Those differences will pro- 
duee a disposable balance of small amount, which, by a spirit of 
equity, and in conformity with the rules observed in preceding 
loans, will be attributed, as far as possible, to the subscriptions the 
least favored by the tariff of reduction. 


I can not terminate without making a remark on the privilege of 
discounting the payment of installments. The produce of the loan 
has been devoted by the law of the Ist of August, to the liquidation 
of the financial year 1867, and chiefly to the extraordinary expendi- 
ture for public works and armaments, spread over the budgets of 
1868 and 1869, with a power of transfer to succeeding years. That 
resource should not be diverted from its purpose. As the treasury 
can only employ the money by degrees as the expenditure has to be 
effected, it was necessary, in order not to burden the loan with the 
payment of useless interests, to fix the dates of the payments to cor- 
respond with the requirements foreseen. The measures adopted to 
attain that result have sueceeded. 


The total portion of rente which may be discounted amounts to 
4,619,785 francs; I have the honor to propose to your majesty to 
raise that sum to 4,880,615 franes by adding to it 260,830 franes 
which have not the right of payment by anticipation, according to 
the amount of the subscriptions. This division, applied to so small 
a sum, will present no inconvenience, and have the advantage of 
treating all the divisions of less than 100 franes in the same manner, 
and of facilitating the labor of distribution. 


In fine, Sire, the characteristics of this appeal to credit are :—The 
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rate of emission, the number of subscribers, the capital applied for, 
and, above all, the sum deposited in eight days as a guaranty. Such 
a result spe: aks for itself, and is a proof of the financial strength of 
the country. Undoubtedly, it does not prove that our resources are 
inexhaustible; but it shows their immense extent, and every good 
citizen must look on it with satisfaction as the most efficacious 
means of preserving and fructifying peace. 

Iam, with the most profound respect, Sire, your Majesty's most 
humble, obedient, and faithful servant and subject, P. Maene. 


To this report is appended the signature of the Emperor, approy- 
ing of the suggestions made. 


An Eecrric Sarety Lock.—MM. Deve and Learry, two young 
mechanicians in Paris, have invented a new kind of safety lock. The 
key opens the lock without ringing the bells; but if a false key be 
introduced, a “ jemmy,” or any piece of metal, ‘the bells are set going 
as long as the piece is applied. This is effected by the disposal of 
the several tumblers with regard to a small lever which completes 
the battery circuit when elev sated. When all the tumblers are lifted 
simultaneously, as by the master-key, the lever is not raised and no 
alarm is given ; but if one, or two, or three be lifted, the alarm lever 
is raised and the ringing takes place. If the burglar, knowing the 
mechanism of the lock, try to force the lock plate by any of the 
usual burglars’ instruments, as soon as the metal is attempted to be 
wedged in the ringing commences. The safety-lock can be applied 
to all doors or fastenings without distinction. The acting agent of 
alarm is a feeble current of electricity, produced by a small bs uttery 
of two elements. The pile used is that of LecLancuE (small model), 
with peroxide of manganese and a single liquid, which does not 
require touching for several months, and then even a little water is 
all that is necessary to replace that lost by evaporation. The mas- 
ter-key is protected by an insulating substance, so that when intro- 
duced it establishes no contact, nor does it raise the alarm-lever 
when the tumblers are lifted. Now , Supposing a burglar to have a 
dozen or so isolated keys, he could introduce any one of them 
silently, but on his attempting to turn it, the wards not being those 
of the master-key, the alarm would be continuously given and put 
an end to his experiments, so that he could not try one key after 
another. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA CLEARING Hovse.—At 4 
meeting of the board of presidents of the banks of Philadelphia, held 
September 7th, the following action was had :— 

The members of this board have heard, with feelings of profound 
regret, of the death of Josepu B. Mircnes, Esquire, president of 
the Mechanics’ National Bank, and a valued member of this body, 
who died at his residence at Germantown, on Saturday the 5th in- 
stant, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Mrrewett had been associated with the bank of which he was 
the president at his death, for more than half a century, fulfilling his 
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duties with faithfulness, and establishing a reputation for fidelity 
and integrity, which those of us who remain might well hope to 
emulate. His prudent and wise counsels will be seriously missed 
in the deliberations of this board, as well as by the Clearing House 
Association, of which he had been the presiding officer from its 
foundation. Living a pure and blameless life, he had attached to 
him many friends, who, with us, deeply deplore his loss, and feel the 
sad reality of his death in his absence from their midst. 

The board, at this their first meeting since his decease, desire to 
place upon their minutes this record of their high appreciation of the 
life and character of the deceased, with the expression of their con- 
dolence and kind sympathy with his family and relatives in this sol- 
emn dispensation of Providence. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That the foregoing be placed upon 
the minutes of the board, and that a copy be furnished to the family 
of the deceased, and to the Bankers’ Magazine. 

Tuomas Rostns, President. 

Wa. H. Ruawn, Secretary. 


FRAUDS AND ROBBERIES. 


On the 14th of July, A. W. Griswotp was robbed on a Hudson 
River Railroad train of $60,000 in Government bonds. 


On the 20th, one of the officers of the Citizens’ Bank of New 
York, was robbed of six bonds, each valued at $1,900. No clew has, 
as yet, been obtained to the thief. 

Tux Importers and Traders’ Bank of New York, was robbed on 
the 3d or 4th of July of $80,000 in bonds and money, by means of 
false keys. The money was secured in a burglar-proof safe, with a 
combination lock, which required five persons, each knowing only a 
part of its secret operations, to open it, yet over fifty thousand dol- 
lars in gold were taken from it, and the lock apparently was not 
tampered with. 

Tue safe of Fautey & Brecusitt, at Uniontown, Ohio, was 
blown open on the 18th August. Three thousand dollars cash and 
fourteen hundred dollars of certificates of deposit were stolen. The 
safe door was blown to atoms. Police are on the track of the 
robbers. 


A Pirrssure detective has just succeeded in getting at the mys- 
tery of the great Bennehoff robbery, which took place on the 16th 
of January. The plunder, it will be remembered, amounted to 
$300,000 in bonds and $65,000 in greenbacks. Five of the robbers 
have been arrested and lodged in jail at Franklin, Venango County, 
Pennsylvania, near which place the robbery was effected. Some of 
the money has been recovered, and several certificates of deposit 
have been secured. The robbers had invested a good deal of the 
money in real estate and other property. Three of the robbers 
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are named Louis WeE.pr, GeorGe Minter, and Jake Suopsirr. 
The names of the others are withheld for the present. Wxtpr had 
purchased a hotel at Akron, Ohio, for $24,000, and another had pur- 
chased a large farm. The principal of the robbery has not been ar- 
rested. It is supposed that he has gone to Europe. The reward 
offered for the arrest amounts to $50,000. 


A Surewp Forcrry 1x Kansas.—The Topeka (Kansas) Decord 
of July 12, says :—On the 25th of June a letter came to the Topeka 
post-office directed to “ Henry Jounson, Jr., care of Kansas Valley 
National Bank.” It was post-marked, Atchison, Kansas. It was 
taken to the bank and put in the safe, as is usual when letters come 
in that way. On the 2d-of July a man dressed like a farmer came 
into the bank and inquired if there was a letter for Henry Joun- 
SON, JR., and said he was the man. Before the letter was delivered 
he mentioned incidentally that he had lately purchased a farm near 
St. Mary’s Mission, and that his father lived in Atchison, and that 
he had written him to send it to the care of the Kansas Valley 
National Bank, because it was the nearest place where he could get 
a check cashed. The letter was delivered and he opened it in the 
presence of the President, and it contained a check on the First 
Kational Bank at Atchison, signed Henry Jonnson, Sen., for $350, 
which was certified to by W. R. Sressins, the cashier, as being 
good. Mr. Apams unhesitatingly cashed the check, as it was_evi- 
dent that the signature of Mr. Stesbins was genuine, it being a per- 


fect fac-simile of his handwriting, with which the President was 
perfectly familiar. The check was sent for collection in due course, 
and yesterday word came back that the signature of Mr. Srersrys 
was a forgery, and that no such man as Jonnson was known in 
Atchison. 


On the night of the 8th August., the vault of the First National 
Bank of East Bennington, Vermont, was broken into and robbed of 
about twenty thousand dollars. The burglary was discovered on 
Sunday by L. R. Graves, the President, who had entered to tran- 
sact some business. He observed that the dial plate had been re- 
moved from the exterior door of the safe, which was one of Lites’ 
manufacture, and at once sent for the agent of the safes to open it. 
When this was done, the contents of the inner safe were found un- 
touched, to the surprise as well as gratification of the officers of the 
institution. The outer safe contained eight or ten thousand dollars 
belonging to the bank, and about twelve thousand dollars of special 
deposits, amounting in all to about twenty thousand dollars, not 
including about four thousand dollars’ worth of Bennington Town 
bonds, which, of course, were untouched, as they would be worse 
than useless to the burglars, and might eventually lead to their de- 
tection. The cashier of the bank left the institution about half 
past nine o’clock on Saturday evening, so that the burglars must 
have operated between that time and sunrise of the next morn- 
ing. ‘The operation will not affect the stability of the bank. 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


Continued from page 236, September No. 


1868. Premium. 1868. Premium, 1868, Premium. 
June 29....40 @ 40} ..July ..-.434 @ -Aug. 24....448 @ 451 
30... 404 @ 408 .. ....438 @ As 25 + @ ¢ 
July ..-*404 @ 408 .. 44 @ 444... 26 @ 
..-.403 @ 404 .. 30....448 @ 45) .. 27 428 @ 4 
3....40} @ 40} .. ... 448 @ 45)*.. @ 451 
Holiday ..Aug. .o. 44% @ ee @ 4 
...404 @ ae q 45 @ 4 ‘ re @ 4 
...404 @ eee . 22-453 @ + 30 448 @ 4 
. 408 @ oes oocft @ 46) .. ..- 443 |@ 
408 a 3....484 @ iit 3....432 @ - 
. 408 @ B. «2 202403 @ ain 32 @ ¢ 
@ “xd --. 463 @ és dicted @ : 
@ = ....462 @ es +448 @ 4 
@ wie ... 458 @ ai 444 @ - 
@ 423 .. 462 @ ‘ 444 @ - 
@ 42% .. wee ATL @ ¢ ‘ -2 e448 @ 4 
@ 433 .. --. 462 @ 4 ae ... 435 @ ¢ 
@ 44* .. 5 ...463 @ ‘ ..-.44 @ 
) 403 ., ...-461 @ ee ...¥*438 @ 
43} .. ....45%4 @ 463 . 5....43% @ 
438 .. ...-44¢ @ 4524 .. 5... 432 @ 
43% .. 20...*434 @ 44% .. ... 444 @ & 
® 434 .. 21....43¢ @ 448 .. 4428 @ 4: 


) 438 .. 22....43% @ 444 . 244k @ | 


* Lowest and highest of the month. 


1868. Opening. Tlighest. Lowest, 


January 
February. ...... .cscosee 


MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 1862 TO 1867. 


Date. 1862. 1863. 1864, 1865. 1866. 1867. 


—-@ 5 .. 34 @60E .. 533@ 60 .. 974 @ 134g .. 86 @ 44h .. 32 @ 37h 
2@ 4... 53 @iT2h.. STE@ 61 .. 96§ @116 .. 353 @ 40§ .. 354 @ 404 
14@ 2% .. 89 @TME.. 59 @ G69 .. 48§@101 .. 2 36g .. 33E @ 408 
143@ 2% .. 46 @59 .. GOL@ ST .. 44 @ 60 .. 2 @2R.. Wasit 
2 44 .. 433 @55 .. 68 @ 90 .. WE@ 45k .. 25 @41} .. 343 @ 383 
SE@ % .. 40E@4SE .. 89 @US1 .. S5EG@ 4TH .. STE@ OTE . 363 @ 38} 
9 @20t .. W3WE@45 .. 122 @185 .. 88 @ 463 .. 47 @55p.. STF @ 404 
August....... 12} @ 16} .. 22 @ 20h .. 1812 @162 .. 408 @ 45h .. 464 @ 523 .. 893 @ 428 
September... 164@2M .. 27 @43p.. 85 @155 .. 426@ 45 .. 434 @47E .. 405 @ 468 
October.... . 22 @8T .. 408 @56E .. 89 @129 .. 44 @ 49 .. 459. @ HE .. 404 @ 454 
November ... 29 @ 33} .. 43 @54 .. 109 @160 .. 453@ 48 .. 873 @ 488 .. 874. @ 414 
December... 30 @84 .. 47 @52% .. 111 @144 .. 444 @ 468 .. 812 @ 41h .. 83 QBi 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Monen Market. 


New York, SepTemMBer 21, 1868. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 1083 @ 108%, for gold. 


Tur money market has been quite easy during the month of September, contrary to expectation, 
Greater facilities are usually demanded at this season of the year, from bankers, to ald the move- 
ments of the crops; but we find an easy market prevailing, with low rates for money. Capital is 
abundant at this time at four per cent. on call, with ample collaterals. Business paper of the best 
crade is taken by the brokers at 6 percent., and a few of the banks are buyers at 6@6}. This creates 
some surprise, in view of the faet that the bank loans at New York are § or 10 millions below those 
of July and August: and a reduction of 26 millions in deposits since the first week in August, 
The legal tender reserve at the same time has been reduced from 74 to 63 millions, 

The currency balance on hand in the U.S. Treasury is largely reduced within a few weeks; the 
combined coin and currency on the first instant being 107 millions against 139 millfons in May last, 
and 133 millions in June. An active demand for currency for the West has prevailed since tlfe 1st 
of August, reducing the bank deposits to 205 millions. This demand has been readily met by the 
city banks—without any unfavorable effect upon the market. 

The foreign export of gold thus far in 1868, from New York, is upwards of 65 millions, equivalent 
to an aggregate of more than 100 millions from the United States daring the calendar year. Not- 
withstanding this heavy outlay, the rates of foreign exchange are not above the specie point. Ster- 
ling bills at 66 days are offered by leading bankers at 108§@108}. Good commercial bills at 108@ 
108}. We annex the current rates compared with June and August :— 


Siaty day's billa, June 20. Aug. 20. Sept. 21.'3 
On London, bankers’...... ere 1103 @ 1104 oe 109% @ 109% ue 1083 @ 108f 
“ Commercial. ... 109} @ 110 Sem 1083 @ 109 P 108$ @ 108% 

Paris, bankers’ 5.16} @ 5.12} 5.214 @ 5.16} in 5.214 @ 5.174 
Amsterdam, per guilder 403}@ 414 as 403 @ 40§ 4 40§@ 405 
Bremen, per rix dollar ........... 193 @ 9 iS3@ 79 ns IS$@ 79} 
Frankfort, per tlorin, 403 @ 41) i 404@ 404 eu 405 @ 408 
Hamburg, per mare banco..... . 86 @ 36 ‘ 854 @ 354 854 @ 855 
Prussian thalers ....... as Ui@, 72 es ilt@ Tig oe il @ Ty 


The foreign exports of grain, breadstuffs, cheese, lard, tobacco, eotton, &¢., have become quite 
active, giving a better tone to the market. We annex the foreign exports of gold fur a series of 
years, from the 1st of January to the second week in September, viz.: 


cee cose 27,408,000 2... 185 $18,717,000 1... 1: $83,386,000 
NG os a OR og cs MMs ccestesen 87.921,000 .. Bi seseceesees 21,081,000 
1856 we. 24,515,000. a ... 8,264,000 .. 866. 58,540,000 
82,554,000 .... 1863 41,355,000 . 1867 seseeee 41,815,000 

10400000 1... 100B8..00..00s002 30,464,000 .... seeees 65,352,000 


According to the ofticial statement of the public debt, the gold bearing portion has now reached 
& maximum of $2,096,491,750 against $1,400,490,742 in January, 1867 (eighteen months), This 
enlarged sum requires an annual payment of $123,573,621 in goid, as interest, It is thought that 
nearly one-half of this sum in American securities is held abroad, whieh will require an annual 
export of about 60 millions in gold. To this we may add the further sum of 30 miilions for account 
of expenses of American citizens abroad, The six per cent. bonds held abroad are rapidly aceumu- 
lating; and we are thus creating a foreign indebtedness, which, for the moment only, gives greater 
ease to the domestic market—bonds taking the place of gold, to extinguish our cash indebtedness 
for importations. 

The gold market has been steady during the month: ranging from 43§ to 45} premium; while ip 
August the extremes were 43}.and 50, the latter being the highest premium of the year 1868, 
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The stock movements of the month are again upon a large scale. We annex the highest quota- 
tions at the close of each week since the close of July: 


Stocks, ; Aug. 1.Aug. & Aug. 15. Aug, 22.Aug, 20.Sept. 5. Sept, 12.Sept. 19. 
Atlantic Mall....ccscoccccccccre § ‘ ‘ ao @ a Ba oa Bu B 
Canton Company,.............. - 483.. i. es) Bia 42.8% aa .. @ 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R....  § re 2. S5@ .. Sif... ST .. 86 .. SS} 
Cleveland & Toledo R. R....... 103 2. 10% ooF . 99% .. 101g .. 102 .. 100% .. 1024 
Chicago & KR. Island R. R oo. Ce... HE 4. — 2. OW .. BE... WY 1. BE 
Uhicago & Northwestern R. R.. 823... 82 .. S82 . SOf .. SOE... SHE... SK .. Df 
Chicago & Northwestern prefs... S2$ .. S2p... S2¢ .. SOP .. SBh.. SHE .. SOF... 
Cleveland, Col. & Cin.......... ca Siw, BW eS... Ria Be 
Delaware & Hudson Canal...... 1 oo 1263 .. 128 123 .. 127 .. 128 .. 120§ .. 180 
Hudson River R, R : . 140 .. 136% .. 185$ .. 140 140 140... 142 
Ilinvis Central R. R...... . . 150 - 142%... 145 .. 146 .. 144 144 
Michigan Central R, R......... oo Hi mm « © «MD Mm . wD «oe 
Michigan Southern R. R ce -. SOB... S44 .. SB .. SHR.. SBF... S4 .. Sf 
Milwaukee & St. Panl R.R.... TOR... TS .. TE .. TW .. T .. TE mc & 
Milwaukee & St. P. R. R. pref... S3g .. S2h... Sig .. THR... SHE... SdR .. 908 95 
Mariposa Mining ‘ on + am so Mee Bice, Bc 5 
Mariposa preferred . “i se a ae oe ee 10$ .. 10% 
New York Central R. R 324... 182 .. 128 124% .. 126 .. 1263 .. 123% .. 1304 
New York & Erie R. R oa ~~ Oe Qn . Eu Bw @ 
New York & Erie pref a ~ owe ee « Bue Osi Bu Bie 
Ohio & Mississippi cer... : oo OS. RM. Bi. Rm. i. Bu. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co 1924 100 .. 101g .. 102 .. 103% .. 113} 
Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne R.R.. 110§ . WE .. 10S .. 106 .. 1083 .. 109... 10S .. 110 
Quicksilver Mining ; S.3. Oe. 203 .. 213... 1 .. WR... B 
Reading R, R.......... Cee Fe. oe Se ee oe 
Toledo & Wabash......... 51g .. SS ee oon a ee 


Western Union Telegraph.... . 55}... -. 33g .. S4P.. Sip .. S4p.. Sh .. 34} 


At Boston the bank deposits are reduced from forty-four te forty millions, with slight changes 
only in loans and other items. 
The following table represents the aggregates for each month since August, 1867 :— 

Legal 
Tenders. 
Aug. 5.... 96367558 .. $472,045 .. SIUAI110St . $53,39S.850 .. $24,655,075 .. $263,258 
Sept.2.... 97019815 .. 400,650 . 15,296,583 85,S10,S03 QA T34146 .. 200,572 

7. 


r—— Circulation. 


ee Loans. Specie, ee ; 
—— Nutional. State. 


Deposits, 


Oct. 95,177,109 .. 417,073. 13,046,359 .. 35,204,823 .. 24855,505 .. 249,290 
Nov. 96,188,405 .. 569128 .. 14,227,415. T379,191 . 24508400 ., 236,061 
Dec. 2... 96,000,755 .. 52444, 15.9S4,884 .. 88,115,426 24,644,141 .. 219,769 
Jan. 6.. 94,960,249. 466, ° 15,543,169 .. 40,856,022 .. 24,626,550 .. 
Feb. 8... 96,895,260 .. se 1G75S8229 .. «= 42.801.128 24,625,103 .. 221.500 
Mar. 7... 101,559,361 ‘ - ee 15,556,606. 89,770,418. 24,957,700 .. 210,162 
Apr. 6... 97,020,925 .. 315 + - 23,004,924 6. 86,005,157 25,175,194 2. 168,025 
May 4... 97,624,197 .. 815,469 .. 12,656,190 .. 387,635.406 . 25,203,234 .. 160,335 
June 1... 97,458,997 .. T66553 . 14,188,806 .. 40,311,569... 25,204,988 2. 150,503 
July 6... 100,110,830 .. 1,617,688 2. 15107807 ..  43.438,654 2. 25,214,100 .. 144,699 
Aug. 3... 102,880,658 .. 756,254 796. 43,399,523 .. 25,016,492 

* 10... 103,862,686 GB4V63 . DS... 44,962,265 .. 25,197,164 

* 17... 103,956,603 664,696. 15,654,580. 43,702,501 .. 25,152,658 

“ 24... 108,624,691 ‘ T79,192 .. 16310823 .. 42,361,049 .. 25,214,556 

“ 31... 108,550,020 .. T6T349 .. 15,843,796 2. 41,214,607 2. 25,195,091 
Sep. 7... 108,853,110 $33,063 .. 14,975,841 .. 40,891,745 .. 25,196,054 

“ 14... 102,981,788 .. TAS TIA 6. | 13,744,830 2. 40,640,820 2. 25,183,876 


928,730 


‘At Philadelphia the banking movement is more uniform, and showing aslight increase in th 
loan column since Suly last, 
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The aggregates at Philadelphia, since July, 1867, are as follows :— 


Date. Legal Tenders, Loans, Specie. Circulation, Deposits, 
Aug. e-ee =$16,733,198  .. $53,427,810 » $302,055 .. $10,635.925 .. $38,004,543 
Sept. ove 16,249,653 53,776,452. 279.714 ° 10,623,794 . 36,453,539 
GE “Buccs 15,557,404 53,041,100. 258.508. 10,627,921. 86,494,213 
Nov. 2.... 15,049,854. 52584077 ‘ 279,590. 10,640,820... 83,604,001 
Dee. oe 15,645,205 50,971,222 204,041 10,646,304 84,987,676 
Jan, ayers 16,782,432 62.002 304. Q5M2 .. 10,639,000 86,621,274 
Feb. oy 17,064,184... 52,604.919 .. 248.673. 10,638,927 .. 87,922,287 
Mar. coos WASTI54, 63,081,605. 232.180 .. 10,633,713  . 84,826,861 
April 4.... 13,203,625 52,209,294 . 215,835 . 10,642,670. 81,278,119 
May Kwa 14,990,932 ., 53,333,740... 314.366 10,631,044 85,109,937 
June ae: 16,184,865 .. §3.562,449 .. 239.37 . 10,626.93T  . 86,574,457 
July 6.... 16,443,153. BO53ATL  .. 233,996 .. 254 a 44,824,398 
Aug. 8.... W7ZA021TT 5AS41 168... 187,281 oe y : 47,285,867 
= eae 117.792.5038 54,592,015 ae 184,007 oe Aly ) he 45,048,718 
eee 17.S19300 B4.074,758 196,530... 10.624.772 .. 46,639,577 

Mi... W7S14.195 55,151,724 aa 185,186 .. 10,623.36 ° 45.955, 
Bins 17,616,825... 55,255 474 .. 182268 .. 10,622,581... 46,063,150 
, 16.S75.409 .. 55684008 222.000 =. 10,622,316  .. 45,279,109 
oe 16.310.565 és 55,646.740 ag 299,053 ae 10,613,974 44,730,828 


From] semi-official reports, recently made, of the commerce of the past fiscal year (ending June 30, 
1868), we compile the following summary of the foreign imports (less re-exported), foreign exports, 
customs duties, and the ordinary expenditures of the United States, for each year, 1860-1868, 


Foreign Imports Customs Exports Expenditures 
net. Tonnage. Specie Value, GS. 
1860 wanes $ 335,233,282 P R58 AST 5 re R3T3.180,.274 ‘ $ 60,010,112 
1st1 eae 332.093.960 a3 80.552,125 ee 882,836,474 62,587 171 
1862 aa 261.300.9066 as 49.056.397 —s 213,253,560 oh 461,554,453 
1863 4 229.513.088 .. 69,050,642 240,407,512. 659,950,143 
1864 wis 810,880,817 aa 102,816,152 : 541,967.048 : 811,548,666 
1865 Pree 222.444.8790 os $4,928,209 . 196,235,455 _ 1,212,911,270 
is66 — 431,645.714 ° 179,046,651 cd 417,142,084 ‘ 887,683,198 
1867 ere 326, ws 176.417,S10 te $34.850,654 202,947,537 
1863 ee 848. 797.5 3 164,464,600 ; 39,689 hen 229,914,674 


. 
Dyears .... $2,563.466,408 ° $918,059, 147 «.  $8,051,721.700 $ 4,119,087,229 


The following statement shows the present position of the Bank of England, compared with the 
state of its resources early in September, since 1865, It also exhibits the minimum rate of dis- 
count, and the price of Consols ;— 


1865. 1566, 1867, 1868, 
£22,286,000 .. £24,566.000 .. £24,628,000 .. £24,860,000 
585,000 2. 4.778.000... 7.673.000 .. 8,274,000 
14,207,000... 17,462,000... 18,866,000 19,577,000 
— Government securities....... 10,884,000 .. 11,227,000 12,845,000 .. 18,700,000 
— Other securities ............. 21,865,000 .. 23,225,000... 17,456,060 .. 16,239,000 
— Reserve....... Casceccvecesca 7,270,000 .. 6,973,000... 15,009,000... 10,422,000 
— Coin and bullion..... . .... 14,822,000 16,195,000 .. 24,072,000 20,846,000 
Bank discount........s..000: eee, ; tpe : 2p.a 2p.c 
Price of Consuls. .... SOR ° 945 937-04 


The new Russian loan for £1,920,000 was issued at the price of seventy-eight per £100 bond, the 
tate of interest being five per cent. per annum guaranteed by the Imperial Russian Government, 
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The following are the bids for Bank stocks this week :— 
New York...... cheba h db eens. dneddanekaas 140 | Metropolitan 
Merchants’ .......ceee.sesccccccescoseeeeoS28 | Corn Exchange ...........0+ 
606040000 PRENE .oc0cccces @ ececccecescceceseckll 
.sseeee145 | Importers and Traders’....... ‘ --124 
PEE sisdadserenin dccavcataes ibeheceenen .150 
| Manufacturers and Merchants’ ............100 
COMED TEMONRE ons saccicncccescceone ewe 
Fourth National ............0e ccnnecensed 
Tenth National .... 


Mechanics’....... 
America.... 
ae eee re 
Butchers and Drovers’ 
State of New York.... 
Commerce...... 

QOCBM, ..0.6:.-< 00000 ecccee 

Bank of North America ........ seccaaaweas 

PROVE . .cdkccoc< a ee icine aegnapea 115 
The following are the ruling rates for Government loans in Wall street :— 

U. 8. 6s, 1881, registered......... 113¢ @ 114 U. S. 5-20 coupons, new, 1865 108} @ 109 
do. 6s, coupons, 1881..... .... It @ 114} do, 5-20 coupons, 1867 .........109 @ 110} 
do. 5-20 registered - 10S$ @ 108f i, PA, CU ab itansddaicansapies 109 @ 1098 
do, 5-20 coupons, 1862 ......... 113 @ 114 do, 10-40, registered 104} @ 104} 
do. 5-20 coupons, 1864 ......... 100% @ 110 do. 10-40 coupons ..... 6ésanea 104$ @ 104: 
do. 5-20 coupone, 1865.... 111 @ 1113 
The bank movement at New York shows a reduction in loans, deposits. and legal tenders, for the 

We present the leadirg features at the opening of each month since January, 1867 :— 
1867. Loans, Specie. Circulation. De posite. Pane a pote _ 

Jan. 5..... $ 257,852,460 .. $12,794,892 .. $32,762,779 .. $202,535,564 .. $65,026,121 .. 3 466,987,787 

Feb. 2 251,264,355 .. 16,832,984 .. 82,995,347 .. 200,511,596 .. 65,944,541 .. 512,407,258 

260,166,436 .. 11,579,381 .. 83,294,433 .. 198,018,914 .. 63,014,195 .. 465,534,539 
254,470,027 .. 8,188,813 .. 83,774,573 .. 183,861,269 .. 59,021,775 .. 531,835,184 

May 4..... 250,577,558 .. 9,902,177 33,571,747 .. 195,729,072 .. 70,587,407 .. 559,860,118 

Junel.... 252,791,514 .. 14,617,070 $3,747,039 .. 190,886,143 .. 58,459,827 .. 442,675,555 

July 6 .... 264,361,287 .. 10,853,171 83,669,397 .. 191,524,312 .. 71,196,472 494,081,990 

Aug. 3..... 254,940,015 .. 6,461,940 .. 33,559,117 .. 201,158 454 .. 75,098,763 .. 468,024,740 

Sept. 7.... 250,224,560 .. 7,967,619 .. 33,708,172 .. 195,182,114 .. 69,657,445 .. 441,707,385 

247,934,369 ..  9,868.603 .. 34,025,581 .. 178,447,422 .. 56,853,585 570,187,624 

Nov. 2..... 247,227,483 . 8,974,535 .. 34,037,076 .. 178,20: «- 57,396,067 .. 481,356,278 

Dec.7 .... 247,450,084 .. 15,805,254 .. 84,092,202 .. 174,926,855 .. 52,595,450 .. 472,956,918 
1868. 

Jan. 4.... 249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 84,134,891 .. 187,070,786... 62,111,201 483,266,304 

Feb.1.... 266,415,613 .. 23,955,320 .. 34,062,521 3,330,524 .. 65,107,153 .. 687,449,923 

Mar.7 .... 269,156,636 .. 22,714,233 .. 84,153,957 .. 7, 30... ST,O1T,044 .. 619,219,595 

Apr. 4.... 254,287,891 *. 17,097,299 .. 34,227,108 .. 180,956,846 .. 51,709,706 .. 567,783,138 

257,628,672 .. 16,166,873 .. 34,114,843 .. 191,206,135 .. 57,863,599 .. 588,717,892 

June 6.... 273,792,367 .. 14,828,581 84,188,159 .. 209,089,655 .. 68,822028 .. 640,663,329 

July 3.... 281,045,931 .. 11,954,730 .. 34,082,466 .. 221,050,806 .. 72,125,989 .. 525,646,693 

Aug.1.... 279,311,657 .. 20,502,737 .. 33,957,805 .. 223,104,867 .. 73,638,061 .. 449,434,199 
“ $8.... 279,755,786 .. 24784427 .. 84,074,874 .. 231,716,402 .. 74,051,548 .. 587,004,381 
“15.... 277,808,620 .. 22,953,850 .. 84,114,087 .. 223,561,687 .. 72,935,451 .. 482.533,952 
“ 22.... 275,245,781 .. 19,768,681 .. 34,137,627 .. 216,435,405 .. 69,757,645 .. 610,308,551 

“29.... 271,780,726 .. 16,949,108 .. 34,112,189 .. 210,334,646 .. 67,757,876 .. 480,785,065 

Sept. 5.... 271,830,696 .. 16,815,778 .. 34,170,419 .. 207,854,341 .. 65,983,773 .. 470,036,174 

“ 12.... 272,055,690 .. 16,150,042 .. 34,139,926 .. 205,489,070 .. 63,429,837 .. 493,191,072 


month, 


These figures are in remarkable contrast with those of the second week in September in former 


years, V1Z. :— 

Year. Loans. Specie, Circulation, Deposite, Fl — 
158,290,288 .. 37,863,037 .. 9,789,060 .. 148,680,453 .. 155,813,000 
207,679,456 .. 81,014,411 .. 5,414,643 .. 185,576.199 .. 871,510,560 
186,317,519 .. 20,185,315 .. 4,169,513 .. 146.378.5448 .. 435,795,830 
215,552,381 .. 14,604,159 .. 9,104,550 .. 177,501,735 .. 53,153,285 . 
270,806,504 .. 7,357,369 .. 29,360,371 .. 224,844,647 .. 90,773,282 .. 567,290,212 
254,160,587 .. 8,184,946 . 84.015,.228 .. 193,081,775 .. 65,176,903 .. 514,088,733 





